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ABSTRACT 

; m A study evaluated the various aspects of the Maryland 

Job Service, including the services it provides, coordination between 
the service and related agencies, the degree to which services 
provided are congruent with and driven by federal mandates, and 
employers 'and applicants* perceptions of the service. Job services 
available in other states were identified , and related service 
delivery and policy options for the Maryland program were considered. 
Program sites throughout the state were observed, and a survey of 500 
employer*- throughout the state was conducted, Of the 186 employers 
who responded to the survey, 35.5 percent reported using the Job 
Service during the past two years. Over half the jobs listed with the 
service paid between $3.50 and $5.50 per hour , confirming the notion 
that most employers use the Job Service for lower-level jobs. 
Sixty-three percent of those using the service considered it helpful. 
Of the 100 Job Service applicants interviewed, at least 75 percent 
had not been fully informed about all the services available through 
the service* Of the 45 individuals who were employed at the time of 
the interview, only 8 had located their present job through the Job 
Service. It was recommended that the Job Service be separated from 
Unemployment Insurance operations, that its large centralized offices 
be broken up, and that a planning system be developed that orignates 
at the level of the individual of f ices. (Appendixes to this report 
include a discussion of the use of private employment agencies by 
AFDC/WIN programs, sample employer and client questionnaires , and 
supplemental data tables , } (MN) 
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Introduction 

The report that follows was initiated and commissioned 
by the Secretary of the Maryland Department of Employment and 
Training, Or* Brent Johnson, and the Job Service Committee, 
chaired by Mr. Leslie Meil, of the Maryland Governor' s 
Employment and Training Council* it has been financed by 
a grant from the Maryland Department of Employment and 
Training (DET) to the Maryland Institute for Policy Analysis 
and Research (MIPAR) at the University of Maryland Baltimore 
County. Its purpose is to serve as a beginning point as well 
as a blueprint for organization self -renewal. 

On the face of it, one might wonder why the DET, in only 
its second year of operation, should be concerned at its 
youthful age with organizational self -renewal • In fact, 
however, like many newly organized agencies, the Maryland DET 
was only partially new, having been created through the 
combining of several pre-existing, formerly separate organi- 
zations. Among the most venerable parts of the new Depart- 
ment was the approximately 315 person Maryland State Employ- 
ment Service (Job Service), which is the focus of this 
report . 

Having originated in the ISaO's, the State Employment 
Service is designed to serve as a critical link between 
Maryland's employment seeking citizens and its employer 
community. While it is a very substantial organization in 
itself, with a fiscal 1984 budget of $11,000,000, for much of 
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its recent history it has been an organization which has 
stood in the shadows of other organizations. Until two years 
ago, and the creation of the Maryland BET, the Employment 
Service, as well as most of the state's employment and 
training activities, was located within the Maryland Depart- 
ment of Human Resources (Dim), where their activities 
represented only a v^ry small, and often ignored, portion of 
the budget and the personnel of that large state agency. 

Removal of the Employment Service from the Dim and its 
. integration into the new DET served only partially to move it 
out from under the shadows of a dominating and inhibiting 
organizational superstructure. Even within the organization- 
al framework of the new DEI, the Employment Service has 
remained as the often overlooked junior partner in a partial- 
ly intertwined, partially independent, dual organizational 
structure with the state's unemployment insurance system* 
While there appears to have been some benefits to these 
organizational arrangements, there have been many unfortu- 
nate, unintended consequences , Among these have been a 
seeming blurring of the mission and purposes of the Employ- 
ment service, an inability to obtain needed resources and to 
use extant ones most effectively, Perhaps the most harmful 
consequence of these circumstances, however, has been the 
fact that the Employment Service has been so overshadowed 
organizationally that it has often been overlooked by the top 
leadership of the agencies of which over the years it has 
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} '^' % a P«S*t. The result is an organization that has suffered 
both internally and externally in its public image due to a 
\e <j3|e of leadership interest in it and its activities. 

Tbm unfortunate consequences of that absence of interest 
m/i the years of neglect will be readily evident to the 
renter of this report. The portrait that is painted here is 
«s^e of a state Job Service that is in need of increased 
attention and improved management as well as significant 
program revitalization. None of this will come as a surprise 
to the staff of the Employment Service, indeed, it is they 
who have provided the majority of the. information that is to 
be found in this report and have identified, for the research 
team, the most serious of the problems that must be ad- 
dressed. 

Having indicated that there is much to be done, it is 
very important to keep in mind that a great deal has been 
accomplished in the past two years. Significant steps have 
been taken to introduce new automated data processing 
capabilities into the everyday operations of the Job Ser- 
vice. While salaries continue to lag behind those of 
comparable organizations, bet's top leadership worked hard to 
bring about a substantial salary increase for ail employees 
during this past year. At the direction of the Secretary of 
DET, a "Job Service Revitalization Plan" has been developed. 
Early drafts of this report on the Job Service were made 
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available to DBT staff for their review in the development of 
the Revitalization Plan, 

New staff training programs and the initiation of a 
computerised job and skill matching system are among other 
notable and needed recent initiatives, indeed, when fully 
implemented, these efforts should put the Maryland job 
Service well ahead of most other states in these areas of 
activity. Finally, this report on the organization and 
activities of the Maryland Employment Service represents yet 
another step by the Department's leadership to explore ways 
to build a better Job Service. Throughout this process, the 
Job Service Committee of the Governor's Employment and 
Training Council has been a source of ideas and suggestions 
as well as an encouraging advocate of the Department's 
efforts. 

The timing of this report, and these renewal efforts in 
general, are particularly fortuitous. It was 31 years ago 
that the Congress approved the Wagner-Peyser Act, thus 
creating the Federally funded, state administered public 
Employment Service. The purpose of the public Employment 
Service, then, as now, was to assist the nations 's unemployed 
in finding employment, preferably in the private sector. Two 
years after it enacted Wagner-Peyser, the Congress approved 
the Social Security Act of 1935, This landmark legislation 
both set up the nation's unemployment insurance system 
(UI) and mandated that all ui recipients must register 
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for and seek employment through the Employment Service. In 
the period from 1935 to 1980, the Federally mandated func- 
tions of the Employment Service continued to expand and now, 
not only are several specialized programs administered by the 
Employment Service, but many participants in other Federal 
programs must register with their local Employment Service 
offices. Thus, the roles and the activities of the Employ- 
ment Service have grown substantially over time. 

As the functions of the U.S. Employment service have 
expanded, the organizational, administrative, and economic 
environment in which it operates has also changed. The 
decline of the traditional smoke-stack industries, the growth 
of both new high technology and established service occupa- 
tions, and the emergence in this country over the past 
several decades of a growing body of hard-core disadvantaged 
citizens who have great difficulty in competing in the 
private economy have all affected the Employment Service and 
its operations. Moreover, during the past three years, the 
organization of the U.S. Employment Service, as it is struc- 
tured by Federal legislation and policy, has changed signifi- 
cantly. 

Not only has the Wagner-Peyser Act been amended by the 
Congress, but in addition, the Job Training Partnership Act 
{ JTPA) , which Congress enacted in 1981, includes a number of 
provisions that affect the operation of the U.S. Employment 
Service. Furthermore, in keeping with the general goal of 
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the Reagan Administration to lessen Federal involvement in 
state and local government's activities. Federal oversight of 
and technical assistance to the state agencies administering 
Employment Service programs has decreased significantly, one 
prominent manifestation of this is seen in the fact that the 
number of Federal employees responsible for administering the 
Employment Service at the Washington office of the Department 
of Labor has declined from about 300 to 50, 

Within the State of Maryland, the environment in which 
the Employment Service functions has been no less in flux 
than has been the case nationally. The impact of both 
declining traditional heavy industry and rapidly expanding 
high technology has been felt dramatically within the State. 
Unemployment figures have risen and fallen with remarkable 
speed, and yet they still remain significant. Adding to this 
state of flux, the Maryland General Assembly, at its 1983 
session, established the Maryland Jobs Training Partnership 
Act and the Governor's Employment and Training council and 
created the Maryland Department of Employment and Training. 

It was within this broader context that, during the 
summer of 1984, the Maryland Department of Employment and 
Training and the Governor's Employment and Training Council 
(GETC) of the State of Maryland entered into a contract 
with the Maryland Institute for Policy Analysis and Research 
at the University of Maryland Baltimore County to undertake a 
study of the organization and operations of the Maryland 
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State Job Service, As it was initially designed, this 
study involved carrying out the following tasks i 

Tank I, Describing and assessing the services 
provided by the Job Service. 

Task II, Describing and assessing the degree of 
coordination that exists between the Job 
Service and other related agencies and 
organizations * 

Task III, Assessing the degree to which current Job 
Service activities are congruent with and 
driven by Federal mandates . 

Task IV, Assessing employers 1 perceptions of the 
activities of the Job Service . 

T^mk V* Obtaining a better understanding of what 
other states are doing with their state 
Job Service . 

Task VI. Assessing service delivery and policy 
options for the Maryland Job Service . 

What follows is the final report of this study of the 

State Job Service by the Maryland Institute for Policy 

Analysis and Research, As the reader will observe, the 

material presented in Part I includes an extended discussion 

of our findings with regard to Task I. This section is 

based upon observations made during the course of site 

visits of two to ieuif days in duration conducted by one or 

more project staff maroftars at six Employment Service offices 

located around the State of Maryland, Briefer visits have 

been made to several other offices. Task II, describing and 

assessing coordination between the Employment Service and 

other related agencies is dealt with in Part II. It is 

based both on observations and interviews carried out at Job 
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Servian offices and nine of the Staters ten JTPA Service 
Delivery Area agencies, Task III, examining Federal man- 
dates, is briefly dealt with at different points in the 
material in Part I which describes our assessment of the 
services currently being provided by the Job Service, We also 
deal with this in more depth in Part III of this report. 

Task IV was expanded from a survey of a sample of 100 to 
a sample of 500 employers. The results were based on 
responses received and are reported in Part IV, The reader 
will find in Part V a report on the data collected in the 
course of a survey of job seeking clients' attitudes and 
observations regarding the functioning of the Employment 
Service. Part VI of this report focuses on a particular area 
of concern to both the leadership of BET and this research 
team - the adequacy of the Job Service Salary structure, 
Task V, an assessment of the way in which the Employment 
Service functions in other selected places, is dealt with in 
Part VII. Task VI t the laying out of organization and policy 
options for the Maryland State Employment Service , is found 
in Part VIII of this report. 

The staff of the Maryland Institute for Policy Analysis 
and Research has been greatly assisted by several individuals 
in the conduct of the research that is being presented in 
this report. Brent Johnson, DET f s Secretary, and Leslie Meil 
and the members off the GETC Job Service Committee have been 
totally supportive and have provided many valuable insights. 
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James Callahan, the DET's Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training has been the model of what an effective project 
officer should be - encouraging, a source of excellent ideas 
and totally unobtrusive in the conduct of the research. 
George Merrill, who throughout the duration of this project 
served as the Executive Director of the Governor's Employment 
and Training Council, demons tratad a real commitment helpiiig 
to make this effort possible and through his skillful 
leadership has made it feasible for the research team to 
avoid more than a few pitfalls. Stuart Douglas, the Director 
of the State Employment Service, has shown both leadership as 
well as commitment to the organization he heads. Aware as he 
was that a study of this sort would inevitably focus more on 
the problem areas than successes, he could have impeded it; 
instead, he facilitated it with his support and encourage- 
ment. On a number of occasions, Gary Moore, of the GETC 
staff, has provided the research staff with delightfully good 
humored assistance. 

Most of all, the research team is indebted to the staff 
of the Employment Service. They are a dedicated and hard- 
working group of individuals. They are very aware of their 
organizational strengths as well as of the problems that have 
been created as a consequence of more than a few years of 
organizational neglect, benign and otherwise, if this report 
serves as a vehicle to call official attention to the long 
frustration and the plight of the organization within which 
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they struggle to work effectively, then it will have achieved 
its purpose. 
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Part I 
Review and 
Assessment of Job Service activities 

The primary purpose of the Maryland State Employment 
Service (Job Service) is to provide employment placement 
activities for both individual clients who have registered 
with the Job Service and those employers who have listed job 
vacancies with the Service. The Job Service is administered 
by the Maryland Department of Employment and Training through 
a system of 27 local offices located in cities and towns 
throughout the State, These local offices are organised into 
five separate regional divisions. Each region is headed by a 
regional administrator whose responsibilities include the 
facilitation of communication between the Department ' s 
central office staff, and the managers at each local office. 

Job Service performance is measured at the local level 
through an accounting of new applications for employment and 
renewals, job openings received from employers and the 
Placement of clients in jobs or training. Local Employment 
Service offices provide the following services to job 
applicants: referral to jobs, employment counseling, 
testing, referral to various support services including 
training, eligibility review for Targeted Job Tax Credit 
( TJTC ) , special services to veterans and other special 
populations, inter- and intrastate clearance, job search 
workshop sessions, and other activities. For employers 
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utilizing the Job Service, local offices provide the follow- 
ing services? receipt and posting of job openings (job 
orders), provision of special testing when and where re- 
quested by employers (such as for clerical skills or motor 
coordination) , conducting on-site placement activities for 
employers, encouragement of employment use and input via the 
local Job Service Employer Committee, and coordinating 
certain other related activities as requested by given 
employers - 



Physical Facilities and Environment 
The Job Service in Maryland, as in other states, is all 
too frequently perceived as an agency of last resort by both 
employers and job seekers. One significant reason for that 
is to be found in the physical appearance of many of its 
facilities. During the past two years increased attention 
has been paid to the physical appearance of the offices. 
Nevertheless, some offices, especially those in the larger 
metropolitan areas, range in appearance from unattractive to 
dismally depressing. Equally disturbing is the sheer size of 
some of the Job Service offices, In major metropolitan 
areas, these offices are quite large and made to appear even 
more so because they are, as is the case throughout the 
state, co-located with the Unemployment Insurance offices, 
The result is the image of large, impersonal waiting rooms, 
long lines, even longer waits for service, and, whether 
accurate or not, a cold and unresponsive bureaucracy, 
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No one is more aware of this, sensitive to it, or more 
profoundly affected by it than the staff and the clients of 
the Employment Service. The location and physical appearance 
of Job Service facilities are frequently mentioned concerns 
of the managers and staff of these offices. Local office 
location sites vary from isolated buildings locaed on the 
fringe of a downtown area to modern facilities that in some 
cases are co-located with other government offices or found 
near or within a shopping center. Offices located in more 
modern buildings tend to have a more streamlined and newer 
appearance. In those cases, the furniture mostly matches, 
the cubicles or walls are mostly neat and uniform, the carpet 
on the floor and the walls are reasonably clean, and the 
lighted space provides a desired open look. In contrast, the 
clutter of some job services offices, particularly those in 
large population areas, combined with the hodge-podge of 
furniture and makeshift walls and cubicles, suggests an 
atmosphere of gloom and lack of organization that is counter- 
productive to effective functioning - both for applicants and 
employers, as well as for the employees of these offices 
themselves. At least one office manager commented to an 
interviewer that they did not wish to bring employers into 
the office because of its obvious lack of professional 
atmosphere . 

Not all Job Service offices have adequate facilities to 
provide separate rooms where job search workshops. Job 
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Service testing oof applicants, and office-site recruitment 
can occur, Additiesofially, there is a significant need for 
more space in icarne offices to maintain job information 
microfiche readers or job information boards. It is not 
obvious in some ofS the more cramped and jumbled offices that 
these important facilities exist and are available and, in 
fact, they may not &e. The appearance of Job Service offices 
is obviously an important consideration in the upgrading of 
the image of the Joral? Service. If it is to be perceived as an 
agency equipped to handle professionally run labor market 
exchange activities^ and not just as an afterthought, ad-hoc 
extension of the Urtjemployment Insurance Office (with which, 
in all but one inst-iance, the Job Service is co-located), then 
significant upgradi=-ng and changing of facilities, particular- 
ly in the more poptClous areas of the state, will be required. 

Office, OEgani.gati.Qn and Staffing 
Each office maintains an organizational chart detailing 
the primary duties «f its staff. The size of the staff, and 
as a consequence it*© complexity of the organization, varies 
dramatically from c c^i t u n a nity to community, with, in general, 
larger offices bsarig located in more densely populated 
areas. Most offiostf contain one or more persons in an 
applicant services unit and one or more persons in an 
employer services uraoife. Additionally, at least one staff 
person is designates* as either the Local Veterans Employee 
Representative (LVHtX) or Disabled Veterans Outreach Represen- 
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tative (DVOFS) and is responsible only for the veteran 
population that registers with the Job Service. Organisa- 
tional variation among the offices surveyed is attributable 
to the management style of the office manager, the size and 
workload of the of f ices , the designated categories of 
workers, and the staff vacancies (which in some instances 
were significant) within each office. 

In almost all offices surveyed, most staff have a 
variety of duties to perform, even though each person may 
have primary responsibility for one specific task. For 
example, an applicant interviewer may also have responsibili- 
ty for doing clerical data entry of information, rectifying 
of data printouts returned from central office, answering the 
phone and taking job orders from employers, assisting with 
eligibility determinations for Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 
(TJTC) , and providing counseling assistance. One office 
surveyed was primarily organised according to tasks performed 
rather than by area of responsibility, This same office, 
however, was overburdened with ES trainees and has few higher 
rated interviewers, Another office, in contrast , has clearly 
delineated applicant service, employer service, and counsel- 
ing units. The employees are responsible for spending the 
majority of their time in primary tasks and only do other 
tasks when and if there is time. Yet a third office visited 
was large enough to need three persons at the supervisory 
level, each one with primary, but not exclusive, responsi- 
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bility for job order searches within specified DOT codes. 
Clearly, there is much variation in the organisation of local 
Job Service offices, while this is quite necessary under the 
circumstances, it does contribute ' the difficulty which 
senior management has traditionally had in ensuring an 
adequate and uniform quality of services. 

One organizational problem upon which all offices agree 
is that the very extensive record keeping tasks have produced 
a need for increased levels of clerical and similar support 
staff. The data entry tasks are continuous and at times 
overwhelming. In at least one office, an interviewer 
functions in a secretarial capacity and in another there is 
no secretary for even the office manager. In yet another 
office, an office supervisor spends several hours a week 
keeping current the justification of computer-generated 
information with office records and correcting clerical 
errors. In several instances it appeared that the combina- 
tion of major data collection and record keeping requirements 
and a lack of clerical staff significantly affected the 
overall organizational and work pattern of the offices. 

Each of the offices is headed by a manager who oversees 
both Employment Service and UI activities. Several of the 
larger offices also have a supervisor for unemployment 
insurance personnel and one for job service personnel. 
Smaller offices may have "lead workers" who function in a 
similar capacity to the supervisory personnel in the larger 
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offices. In the mid-siie offices, the lead worker would be 
in charge of a particular unit such as the employer services 
unit or the applicant services unit. In some offices, the 
lead worker would be responsible for the supervision of 
several other persons, but they may not be designated as 
responsible for a single unit within the office. In addi- 
tion, each of the offices may have personnel designated as 
ES-Is through es-ivs, ES trainees, counselors (ranked I or 
II), Veterans representatives, and Employer Service Represen- 
tatives (ESRs). The staffing patterns vary considerably from 
office to office. Some offices have no counselor, designated 
or not. Some are lacking a designated E8R. These gaps in 
staffing are seen by the staff themselves as detrimental to 
the effective functioning of the Job Service and produce 
frustration among current staff since each office is held 
accountable for providing these services. 

Many of the staff in the local offices have been with 
the Job Service for a long time. In each office surveyed, 
the manager was a long-time employee of DET, although not all 
had been exclusively with the Job service. Many staff 
members had come up the ladder through other agencies within 
the Maryland State Government system , or other units with 
DET. Thus, some were more aware of and dedicated to Job 
Service activities than others. Managerial style appeared to 
be an important component to the successful functioning of 
the offices, where the management style seemed more profes- 
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sional, the office appeared to function more efficiently. 
The presence of a more casual management style appeared to 
lead some employees to complain about the lack of direction 
and firmness of purpose within the office, 

Organizational performance and staffing is also affected 
by the necessity to fulfill obligations that are not routine 
Job Service functions, For example, at certain times of the 
year there.* is a need for additional staff to accommodate the 
demands of agricultural employers and employees. This need 
arises due to the Federal government regulations regarding 
hiring practices related to this special population, At one 
affected office several, albeit temporary, staff had been 
hired in order to handle increased workload in this area, 
causing resentment on the part of staff that felt routinely 
overloaded. Another example of such staffing strain can be 
seen in the push to implement the Emergency Veterans Job 
Training Act ( EVJTA}, In several offices, veterans' person- 
nel were pulled out of local offices in order to facilitate 
the central office operations directing the effort to comply 
with the EVJTA, Such staffing changes, often required on 
short notice, would, in some cases, have little impact, In 
this situation it can have the impact of making demoralized 
staff even more so, Additionally, in the past, staff has 
often been pulled from office duties for training or other 
administrative concerns, and there has been no mechanism to 
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provide a replacement person 10 that steady work could 
continue . 

Four further observations related to the staffing of 
offices need to be noted. Both managerial and employee staff 
have voiced frustration and dismay over what they view as the 
lack of mobility within the career structure of the Job 
Service. They see little room for advancement, and what 
there is appears to them to take an inordinate amount of time 
to achieve. Second, there is an evident lack of adequate 
opportunity for professional training to facilitate not only 
career movement, but the adequate performance of routine 
responsibilities. Third, people are sometimes performing 
staff functions without the appropriate title or recompense. 
Fourth, managers report frustration with their inability to 
do their own hiring and firing. They feel this process is 
out of their hands and weakens their control over their 
staff* 

Job Service Operations 
New Applications and Renewals 

The job applications process is handled by the is 
interviewers. Veterans are handled by specially designated 
staff persons, who are themselves veterans. There are no 
special qualifications to become an interviewer, and thus 
anyone who can fulfill minimum employment eligibility 
requirements can become an interviewer. Obviously, some 
become better at the process than others, when applicants 
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come to the Job Service office, they can be seen by anyone 
who is free. Currently, no offices are run by appointment . 
Many persons were observed performing the interviewing 
process and very great variation in interest, capability, and 
approach among them was noted by the research staff. 

After registering with a central desk, an applicant will 
wait for varying periods of time, sometimes a half hour or 
more, depending on the degree to which the staff -is occu- 
pied. The applicant fills out a form detailing certain 
catalog information about his/her previous job experiences. 
When called (and in some offices this is by number rather 
than name, adding to the coldness), the applicant then meets 
with an individual interviewer. At this point, the inter- 
viewer assesses the employment area (DOT code) in which the 
applicant should be placed in terms of their previous job 
experience and/or expressed wishes. Ironically, those who 
have recently received training in a new skill or job area 
may not be assigned DOT codes for the new area because such 
codes may not yet exist. One other significant problem is 
that there is no way for the job service interviewer actually 
to verify the accuracy of the information given to them by 
the candidate for employment, in part because the interviewer 
cannot check references. These circumstances frequently 
result in much frustration for both client and potential 
employer . 
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Once the interview process is completed, the interviewer 
may make several determinations. The applicant can be listed 
for employment, can be referred to training programs through 
the JTPA, or referred for some testing or vocational counsel- 
ing to determine job readiness. Another additional service 
that an interviewer might offer an applicant is participation 
in a job search workshop. Applicants may not be compelled, 
however, to use any of these services. 

An interviewer may do a preliminary search for suitable 
jobs for the applicant while they are at the desk or may just 
take the information necessary to record a registration and 
place the individual into the active file for future job 
considerations, which activity takes place often appears to 
depend solely upon the energy level of the interviewer and 
the assertiveness and/or job-ready skills of the applicant. 
The applicant can be encouraged to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to use the microfiche readers to look for 
possible appropriate jobs. Most applicants never do. 

To be an effective interviewer requires the ability to 
sort out accurately the abilities of the individual appli- 
cant. Each case may be different. There is a definite lack 
of coordinated training for individuals who become inter- 
viewers, a lack they themselves are very aware of and cite 
freely. Moreover, the current system does not encourage the 
interviewer really to focus on the individual and his or her 
employment needs. 
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New applications and renewals is one of the three key 
categories of reporting information that are used for 
appraisal of the performance of the local Job Service 
offices, Consequently, interviewers have a major responsi- 
bility for record keeping. This produces many problems. 
Great amounts of staff time is consumed by these tasks. 
Inter- and intraoffice animosity is created as rumors are 
passed that some offices have been unwilling to report new 
applications and/ or renewals unless it is shown to result 
in a placement. 

Employer Services 

Employer services involve two basic activities: the 
taking and filling out of job orders telephoned into the Job 
Service offices and employer service representative out- 
reach. Each activity is expected to lead to the learning 
about and filling of vacant positions with qualified appli- 
cants, in this sense, the employer is certainly the key to 
the placement activities of the Job Service offices, Without 
adequate levels of employer use of the Job Service through 
the listing of vacant positions, it is difficult to imagine 
that successful functioning can occur. 

The basic process is relatively simple. An employer 
wishing to utilize the Job Service merely places a call to 
any office. An employer is not restricted to any one Job 
Service office or any one locality. The employer gives the 
vacancy announcement to either the person who has answered 
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the telephone, which can be any interviewer at the Job 
Service office, or may list the job with that person who is 
designated as the employer service representative or the Job 
Service office "account executive." The advantage of the 
latter approach is that it is useful to have the person 
taking the job order as familiar as possible with the 
employer in order to expedite the process. The order taker 
■completes a job order form, listing the dot code most 
appropriate for the job listing, the necessary qualif ications 
for the job and the salary for the position. 

Depending upon the office, the lead worker then does one 
of several things with the job order. It can be posted on a 
listing board so that a potential applicant can view a job 
listing and then ask an interviewer about the position, in 
some offices, publicizing the job order is delayed from 24 to 
48 hours in order to give preference to veterans. As a 
consequence, veterans possibly will have their names given to 
employers before the job is released to most interviewers. 
In several offices there was a widely held belief, with some 
basis in fact, that some veterans' personnel held back on 
releasing the most readily finable jobs in order that they 
might subsequently fill those jobs and obtain credit for the 
placement of a person in that job. Veterans 1 personnel feel 
that same way about regular office personnel, in contrast, 
inappropriate and not-readily-f illable jobs will be released 
quickly to other staff and clients. This situation has, at 
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-imes, Giused mtiojtch resentment among officers stiff because of 
real Imagined H pressures vhich they feel z regarding the ne»<l 
meat ^aristt^ 3 placement goals even though office personnel 
Lppaar to ba woarKfiuing towardi a similar & goal? there is a. 
tUief inita lack of iLAnterest, 

0»oe a job border is released, the iJEn^Plicant files ar**s 
tl^hen smirched in wn attempt to find a groups? of appropriate l^r 
<rr^aiifiid appligasants for the employer tit© interview, A =s 
pz-xesently carried out, this is a tima-coniW^ming and extreme — 
tedious taste* It requires several ^venrats to have accur — 
a*~tely taken place: - both the applicant attadL job order DOS 
erodes had to hrj&ve been correctly dhose =n, both applicants 
in»forirwtioa and ; job order information luaad to have bien 
£=»rreotly entered fi into the files, and, ; finally, that the 
i 1 — =*tewi.ewer haa haomd time to do an accur*~ate liarch. 
imtrodtrction of t the data-baied job aear*^ch capability now 
b«ing iwiopad aflojui tasted at two local olr"£ ices will defi— 
niiteiy simplify a and improve this pro^ii^i, In addition, 
h»waver , increased * clerical iaekup will prc*a*ably ba necessary— 
too insure that &the information from bgtr-fch employers anL 
ap«plicants has be#ixm entered quickly. Mor#^v&er, the accuracy- 
of = DOT doling is ^essential to this process enand requires that 
th»-e interviewers iimd job order takers be tsteHoroughly trained 
in _ doing this tmmk* ~ 

When a list o^f potential employees hs^s bean coinpleted/ 
it is the job of 3C an interviewer to aorffrataet either the 
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employer 01 applicants, to supply them with the pertinent 
malformation, and to irixiake arrangements for interviews. Should 
aoy of th« poterji=ial applicants be hired, it becomes the 
responsibility of tha-ie employer to notify the Job Service 
offlice that a hir— e has occurred for placement record pur- 
poses. The process - can and does break down when neither the 
eteiploirer net the app^lieant notify the Job Service office that 
H kite has been made = and it is necessary to remove the job 
widths client from . the files. The employer contact person 
tshwshas to contact listing employers on a regular basis to 
determine whether & hire has taken place, another clerical 
t^sk that demands timnie from professional employees. 

The seeond funei^ion of employer service personnel is the 
employer oittreach ractivities , Only designated ESR persons 
a** allowed to perfe?i=nn Job development activities , although 
ma»y interviiwers aalso informally perform this function, 
«spsially -for professional, veteran, or domestic job 
applicants. This pamrtieular part of the job requires that 
ESS persons go out= to employers, literally selling Job 
Ststvlee activities to * new employers in the area and reminding 
Ola employers that . Job Service activities are available, 
Stm, to ttiem. Th_is activity is felt to be essential in 
m*Utiining Job Servi© ce viability within the community. The 
Ef"fc iphasiztBs that *~the Job Service is capable of offering 
*m>loyars a teferral asystem, the testing of applicants when 
repeated, and a poool of qualified applicants without the 
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employer having to do the necessary time-consuming tasks of 
screening applications, Almost unanimously, ESRs report that 
there is a need to do both more and better promotion of the 
services of the Jort service to the State's employers. They 
also view the job development activities of other agencies, 
such as the SDA* s, as competing with them in the same basic 
market, Another friguently expressed concern is that 
employer use of tn« job 8ervie=e is most often relegated to 
the listing of minium wage, tentry-level positions. It is 
widely felt by J c5 service staff that this use of their 
service activities Xui created an image of the Employment 
Service that is detarkantai to i ts successful functioning and 
does not reflect an icourate pic— ture of its activities , 

A third service activity in which employers are involved 
is the Job Service ipioyers CoErnmittee (JSic), This commit- 
tee is composed of all interested employers in an area who 
are interested in m Service activities and are helping to 
promote it to other ipioyers. The ESR is the Job Service 
liaison to this ttoinlttee, Xn some areas, the committee 
meets regularly to discuss Job Service operations, to offer 
assistance and auctions to t=he Job service office and to 
provide a forum for a discussion of labor market information 
that is useful to tie smployer « In some offices the JSEC is 
not very active, in other localities, the JSEC is highly 
involved in the operations of tttee local office. This can be 
helpful or detrimental depending upon the strength of the 
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office manager in maintaining =ontrol of Job Service opera- 
tions. Without doubt, however, this group can be, and is, of 
valuable assistance to the imagj-e and functioning of the Job 
Service , 

Data Reporting Activities 
A 1983 report by the United states General Accounting 
Office (GAO) , "problems Affeetinr the Accuracy and Timeliness 
of Employment Service Reporting Systems , " looked at a 
representative sample of the 50 states, excluding Maryland, 
and found great problems in taiplopent Service reporting 
systems. Among these were: delay of information transmis- 
sion; lack of computer capability j netd to maintain bulky and 
duplicative pajir records; de3_ays in error correction; 
inaccurate or discrepant figures reported for various 
activities; and a general neeem to reformulate reported 
information to make it effective Eor other uses. Two years 
ago these problems were of K^en proportion in Maryland. 
Today, despite the fact that there are still problems 
associated with the gathering, reporting and analyzing of 
data, Maryland has made very important gains in eliminating 
or reducing the kind of problems that were noted in the GAO 
report. 

The Maryland Job Service, lik^e other comparable organi- 
sations, has massive data collection, data entry and data 
analysis tasks which it must regni^arly perform if it is to 
serve effectively both those seeking employment and the 
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State's employers . As a consequence, the 4aU entry process 
is one that requires much attention, especially to maintain 
accurate and current listings of both applicants and availa- 
ble jotos. The Job Service has made very significant progress 
over the past year in its attempts to automate and streamline 
its various data reporting systems. There are many pieces of 
information, some complex, others less so, which are col- 
lected every day by Job Service staff. Current practice now 
calls for the majority of this information to be entered 
daily into a computer data bank maintained at a central 
location in Baltimore. This daily entry includes information 
drawn from the 511 form (employee inf ormatioo data) , the 516 
form (job bank and other services) and tha 514 form (job 
orders) , In addition to being necessary for dally jab Service 
operations, all of this information is currently required by 
the U.S. Federal Government for the compilation of the ENDS 
(Employment National Data System) report. 

Local offices process , record and forward. Information on 
a myriad number of activities and services to clients, based 
upon several categories of individuals. This information is 
kept current so that it may be used quickly. 2ha information 
collected is also used to set placement and activity goals 
for gaefr local office. Presently, daily data status reports 
and trror lists are sent to local Job Service offices so that 
any errors in job listings may be corrected. additionally, 
once a week the central offices sends to each local of f ietf * 
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summary report thsat reviews each office's activity. Finally, 
at the end of eacfc month, the total activity of each office 
ii summarized local office and by station and desk. 

Monthly and cumulative year-to-date information is reported 
each month to eee=-itral DET staff and quarterly to the Federal 
government, Tte basic data provided in these reports 
includes number of individuals placed, placement transac- 
tions, individuals counseled, ui claimants placed, job 
openings received,— as well as other information, 

During the past year, senior DET and Job Service 
officials have mov^ed guiekly to respond to local office needs 
to streamline time data reporting system, Day-to-day data 
entry problems of— limited staff resources and machine down 
time continue to exist as they no doubt always will. Never- 
theless, the Maryl_and Job Service has been moving effectively 
to improve its - employees » ability to complete these tasks 
more efficiently i=m several ways. One way has been to 
increase the numb— er of computer terminals within each local 
office, a process ^-fchat is still ongoing. Another has been 
to increase the efficiency of the tie- lines to the central 
data repository. The Department is hopeful of beginning 
implementation of ODDS (on-line data entry display system) 

in the Fail of 1SS5. This will allow easier movement for 
operators within t=he system, increase the ease and accuracy 
of data input and i-jpdate, include win activity reporting (now 
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separata from the ESARs ) , provide greater job match capacity, 
as well as enhancing other data capabilities. 

Two additional forthcoming changes to Maryland's data 
reporting system are of particular note. The first involves 
changes in the data base fields which will enable an easier 
and more accurate tie in to the National Job Bank, housed in 
Albany, New York, Currently, it is a cumbersome process to 
tie into this system and often the job opportunity informa- 
tion obtained is out of date by the time it becomes availa- 
ble. The new system will allow easier information entry and 
retrieval. Second, is the development of the Job Match 
program. Pilot tested in two local offices during 1984, 
this system will expand to all offices as soon as the 
availability of equipment makes it practicable to do so . 
Providing that the data entry has been done accurately, this 
unique program will allow Job Service personnel to provide 
an employer with a list of appropriately qualified persons 
on the day following the listing of the job. Matching can be 
done based on applicant skills, education level and other job 
requirements as specified by the employer. This system is 
intended to and should eliminate the need for the many 
tedious paper searches for candidates that is now a regular 
and time-consuming part of Job Service operations. 

Other Job Service Activities 
Couns eling . Counseling activities in the Job Service 
offices are carried out by either designated counselors, or 
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other staff who have bean asked to fill that job role. 
Counseling act:; /ities may include testing an requested by 
employers, GATE or SATB testing for applicants concerned 
about job choice or direction, job search workshops, or 
referral to other agencies if it has been determined that a 
specific need exists , Counselors , therefore , should be 
trained in counseling techniques and knowledgeable about 
testing techniques and interpretation* Not all offices have 
such persons. In at least one office, there was no desig- 
nated counselor on the staff, In several others, the 
individuals functioning as counselors were untrained in 
relevant skills, This task is too important to be omitted 
from local office practice in part because interviewers 
rarely have time to adequately counsel applicants. 

Testing, Testing conducted by Job Service offices is of 
two types i vocational testing of relevant job skills, such 
as typing or shorthand^ or motor skills and coordination 
which might be requested by an employer; and, vocational 
aptitude testing with the QATB and/or SATB. Testing occurs 
in individual or group sessions. Results become a part of 
the applicant file and can be reported to the potential em- 
ployer. Such testing can save the employer valuable time and 
resources and provides a level of assistance that is consis- 
tent with that which a private agency might offer, voca- 
tional aptitude testing also can be included in the applicant 
profile and is most often used in conjunction with job search 
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workshops to assist applicants with job decisions. These 
results may or may not be discussed with the applicants, 
depending upon the skill of the test administrator and time 
constraints . 

Job Search Workshops, Job search workshops are designed 
to assist applicants with developing those characteristics 
necessary for successful job hunting. These activities may 
take the form of three-day workshops or may be spread cut 
over a longer period of time, depending upon staff and 
applicant desires and interest. Job search workshops include 
information on such activities as resume writing, interview- 
ing and dress, and personal contact skills that have been 
determined to be necessary in successfully finding employ- 
ment. -Attendance at these workshops is voluntary and may 
take place at the Job Service office site or at some other 
location, such as a local community college or high school. 
In some cases, these activities are very important steps in 
the process of helping applicants become job ready. 

Referral to Referral to training takes place 

when it is determined both that an applicant desires it 
and/or the applicant might qualify for a specific training 
program offered through a local community college, business, 
or training school. By far, the largest number of training 
referrals for both veterans and non- veterans is to Job 
Training and Partnership ACT (JTPA) agencies. Some JTPA 
training activities are specifically designed for special 
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populations meeting employment and financial criteria. 
Veterans' programs provide for referrals for training with 
agencies other than JTPA, Once an applicant has been 
referred for training, the Job Service office may or may not 
be advised of a placement into training by the referral 
agencies. Unless the applicant voluntarily returns to the 
Job Service office after training, the Job Service may not be 
involved in the placement of this individual into employ- 
ment. The training agency may place its trainees through its 
own placement activities, a situation which has created some 
tension between such agencies and some Job Service staff. 

Targeted Jobs Tax Credit . This program is designed to 
allow employers to obtain a tax credit for their business 
when they hire certain eligible employees. It is most often 
used by fast food and other similar service industries and 
facilitates the hiring of youth, or others who qualify under 
its need guidelines. Job Service personnel are responsible 
for the certification of TJTC eligible persons, a task which 
must be done before the individual has been hired. 

Food — Stamps Program. Job Service personnel also 
function to certify the eligibility of food stamp recipients 
who are required to be involved in active job search efforts 
for this service. This activity is usually performed by a 
half-time person located in the Job Service office. Place- 
ments of food stamp persons are reflected in the placement 
activity of a specifically coded office rather than the local 
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office where it is carried out. Thus, these activities, 
which take time from interviewers who are still responsible 
for helping meet office placement goals, are often regarded 
as counter-productive to effective interviewer functioning, 

Other Ser vices , Other service activities include 
monitoring of migrant and seasonal farm workers employment 
and practices, alien labor certification, interstate listing 
and clearance, relocation assistance, on-site recruitment 
days, certification of certain social service clients, WIN 
assistance, a mammoth complaint system, and placement in 
summer youth programs. The migrant and seasonal farm 
workers' program is primarily active during peak growing 
seasons in certain localities, at which time it is responsi- 
ble for a majority of office activity. This program has 
received much adverse publicity in the media to the apparent 
detriment of concerned Job Service staff performing what is 
essentially a monitoring task required by federal regula- 
tions * 

Youth coordinators assist high school and college age 
youth during the summer as well as during the school year, 
in the larger offices, this activity occupies one individual 
full time, while in other offices, it is a part-time activity 
in addition to other interviewer activities, 
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Some Final Coiraiients about. Staff garceptions 
of Job Servica Activity 
Managerial staffs as wail as other professional staffs 
at the several off ices surveyed all express similar frustra- 
tions: difficulty in filling support positions at various 
levels; the need for clerical and other support staff to 
decrease the number of non-professional, and especially 
record keeping, tasks that professional staff were asked to 
perform; the lack of adequate ESR support in order to provide 
more complete services to the employer community; the 
increased data reporting procedures; computer "down time 11 so 
that accurate record keeping is often stymied; lack of 
adequate and up-to-date equipment to assist applicants in 
completing their own job search through JIS; sometimes very 
poor physical facilities; the managers lack of ability to 
hire and fire local staff; the inability to carry out high 
visibility public relations and advertising for Job Service 
activities; the paucity of qualified and job-ready applicants 
for employment; the inability to require job search workshops 
for some job seekers who clearly need them; and, sometimes, 
personal frustrations with their seeming inability to have 
any significant input into the agency f s decision*making 
process. All managers cited the constant shifting of 
personnel and the ever-changing nature of "pressing priori- 
ties" to which they need to respond iranediately as other 
ongoing problems* 
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Despite these frustrations, the managers were supportive 
*of their staff, and, generally, felt that the Job Service had 
an important service to offer to employers and to qualified 
applicants if only they could be enticed to use it. They* as 
well as their staff, voiced the opinion that the Job Service 
offered the public a large number of valuable services, 
centralized recruiting procedures, generally knowledgeable 
Sob development personnel, testing of applicants when 
requested, a JSEC committee for employer networking, and the 
possibility for enhanced job matching capability through the 
^computerized match system currently being developed* 

There appears to be a need, in the view of many of the 
employees, for a way in which to assess better the capability 
q£ applicants as job ready, to have a better ability to send 
c^nly qualified applicants to interviews for positions, and to 
t&m able to check adequately the references and job history of 
applicants* In this way, they feel they can better serve the 
employer community. Additionally, it was felt by some that 
m«re of the responsibility for obtaining employment should 
r<est with the applicant, It was thought that this might be 
accomplished through the establishment of an appointment 
^3TStem for applicants after an initial registration, It was 
mO^so felt that applicants should be required to attend job 
search workshops if it is determined that they are not 
job-raidy individuals, The enhanced counseling of clients is 
viewed as a must, The expanded use and development of the 
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individualized job information system would also be very 
helpful* There was also a significant concern about the lack 
of professional status of Job Service workers* This lack of 
professionalism is fostered by what some view as a low salary 
and a stunted career ladder. 

It was apparent that the Job Service has a considerable 
need to improve and publicize its activities and image* All 
interviewees cited a lack of general awareness by the public 
and by employers about the activities that the Job Service 
does provide. Many felt that this poor .image resulted from 
the co-location and close identification of the Job Service 
and Unemployment Insurance offices. Others felt co-location 
resulted in at least same applicants being referred to the 
Job Service by Unemployment Insurance personnel, and* 
additionally* that some employers favored continued co- 
location for various reasons. Other often-expressed needs 
were for the centralisation of certain services and for the 
return of some services to agencies better equipped to handle 
them; alien labor certification, social services and food 
stamp certification activities* and migrant and seasonal farm 
workers programs and monitoring were the most frequently 
cited activities. Doing so would* it was felt* facilitate 
additional interview time to perform more adequately crucial 
services. 
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Part II 
Review and Assessment 
of Coordination Activities 

Coordination is a much sought after goal in the proviso 
ion of public service in the United States* That this should 
be so is not very surprising- One of the most brilliant and 
durable social inventions of the American founding fathers 
was the notion of fragmenting government as a means of 
helping to preserve local control and individual liberty. 
Inevitably , however , a government that is fragmented, whether 
by levels branch, or function, is going to require coordinat- 
ion, This will especially be the case when financial 
resources are in short supply and the demand for a service 
comes from many individuals at many times and in many places. 

Consequently, it is not surprising that questions are 
frequently raised about the extent to which employment and 
training activities, as well as social services in general, 
are effectively coordinated, In a fragmented system reform 
advocates will always see greater coordination as a means to 
greater efficiency and economy. In general, such a belief is 
probably an accurate one. Whether that is always the case, 
however, is by no means clear. Nat only do efforts to 
coordinate the work of two or more agencies or governmental 
units require the expenditure of limited resources, but they 
also serve to lessen the likelihood that alternative service 
delivery ^PP^tunities will be available for those who may, 
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for a variety of legitimate reasons, require them. Thus, the 
absence of totally satisfactory coordination of public 
services may, in at least some instances, not necessarily be 
a bad thing, 

In part for this reason, and in part because this is an 
area in which relationships have begun to change rapidly, it 
is especially difficult to draw the kind of clear-cut 
conclusions about the status of coordination that one would 
like* This is made even more difficult because the research 
staff is aware that over the past two years the improvement 
of coordination between the Job Service and the other 
deliverers of employment and training services within the 
State has bean a major priority for the leadership of the new 
Department of Employment and Training, Evidence of this is 
seen in the fact that both the Job Service and JTPA program 
administration were placed under the same Assistant Secretary 
when the new Department was created. 

The wisdom of the decision by DET's senior administra- 
tors to devote attention to the improvement of coordination 
between the Job Service and the JTPA program is readily 
evident* Despite considerable improvement over the past 
year, in some parts of the State of Ma -land, the level of 
effective coordination between the Job Service and related 
agencies, such as the Service Delivery Areas, still ranges 
from very limited to virtually non-existent. There are 
certainly some significant exceptions to this general 
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situation that have emerged during the past two years and 
these will be noted in the following discussion* That the 
general problem remains , however, should not be altogether 
surprising, whether accurate or not, the Job Service is 
often perceived by those organisations with whom coordination 
efforts should be undertaken as an insulated and not very 
responsive organization. 

Compounding this problem is the fact that, for a variety 
of reasons, many Job Service employees appear still to hold 
to a highly negative view that emerged during the CETA years 
about working with JTPA Service Delivery Are^s. For example, 
it is their perception that JTPA, unlike Job Service, has few 
problems with understaf f ing, Given that the cutbacks in 
staff that have occurred at the local level during the past 
four years are even greater than those that have taken place 
in the Job Service, it is unlikely that this is an accurate 
perception. 

Job Service staff also believe that JTPA workers receive 
higher pay for performing functions similar in nature to 
those that they perform. This view has caused obvious 
resentment toward JTPA programs on the part of some Job 
Service employees, especially in those offices where JTPA 
intake personnel are placed, Some Job Service workers feel 
that, in order to maintain high success rates, JTPA programs 
are unwilling to work with welfare recipients or long-term 
unemployed persons, This, it is alleged, makes the JTPA 
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placement job easier because they work with the easier- to- 
place, better qualified applicants. This, in turn, it is 
suggested, further fosters the image of the Job Service as 
working with only the less educated, less qualified job 
seekers , 

Additionally, both Job Service and JTPA personnel view 
some JTPA activities as duplicating the services already 
offered by the Employment Service* This overlap in services 
is perceived in some instances as directly advesarial and in 
other instances as complimentary, Many Job Service staff say 
they would like to see JTPA responsible only for training 
activities and have the Job Service be responsible for all 
job development and placement activities, 

In the course of this research other grievances, real or 
alleged, were expressed by Job Service staff. Among them 
were the following: clauses written into Industrial Revenue 
Bonds (IRBs) used by some SDAs seem to exclude Job Service 
placement activity and insure that JTPA organisations have 
easy active placement activities; JTPA agencies ware given 
easier access to on-the*job training programs; veterans were 
placed more guiekly into training program slots; and, that in 
some localities, JTPA training activity was too highly 
specialised and not effective* 

The coordination of PIC/JTPA organizations with the Job 
Service is mandated by the JTPA legislation. In light of the 
kinds of comments made by Job Service employees, it was 
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obviously necessary to attempt to assess the perceptions of 
SDA/JTIA personnel with regard to both coordination and the 
functioning of the Job Service in Maryland, Nine of the ten 
PIC/SDA groups were visited by the research staff* The 
degree of cooperation found to exist ranged from, in one 
instance * quite good to* in several instances * guarded but 
slowly improving to* in a few cases* very limited, 

Frederick County seems to represent the State's preemi- 
nent success story in this regard* The Frederick JTFA 
organization JTA (Job Training Agency) appears to have a 
very good working relationship with the Frederick Job Service 
Office. This is in spite of the fact that under the old C1TA 
program, relations between the two agencies were poor* 
Currently* things have improved to the point that the Job 
Service manager serves on the local PIC, 

In general* there is a clear division of labor with the 
JTA viewed as the county's training arm and Job Service as 
the placement component in providing services to applicants. 
Several examples of coordination were observed. Dislocated 
workers are certified eligible by the JTA and with the Job 
Service verifying the determination. OJT contracts are 
listed with the Job Service* but the contracting and market" 
ing of OJT is administered through JTA. The same person does 
marketing of clients for both organizations. All job search 
workshops for the Job Service are conducted by JTA, All 
applicants who complete vocational training enter job search 
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workshops and register with the Job Service, whose staff 
perform the needed job development functions . This coordina- 
tion seems to be continuing to increase in that the JTA is 
currently seeking to find ways in which the efforts of all 
county agencies could be more effectively coordinated £i r 
individuals seeking work or retraining. 

It has been suggested that the JTPA organization have 
taken over many of the labor exchange functions that are 
already in place in the Job Service, Visits to other SDA 
facilities have led to the conclusion that, to some extent, 
this perception is well founded. For example, in one SDA 
several Job Service personnel were co-located at SDA cen- 
ters. These Job Service staff were perceived as unwilling to 
participate in certain phases of the office's operation in a 
way that was counter-productive to its successful function- 
ing* In fact * this difficulty appears to have been the 
result of overly strict attention by staff to Job Service job 
description guidelines* Although the latter problem appears 
to be rectified, some SDA staff still express the belief that 
the Employment Service has not brought any substantial skills 
to the collaborative efforts of the two organisations * 
Rather, the Job Service staff is perceived as enveloped in a 
proliferation of forms and procedures and unable to provide 
employers with the customised package of services that the 
SDA is able to offer. Not surprisingly, SDA staff readily 
admit to the duplication of certain activities because q£ , as 
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they put it, a belief that the Job Service is not fulfilling 
the needs of the local employer oonmiunity. 

In another instance, SDA cooperation was characterized 
as ranging from 11 very good to abysmal, depending upon the 
personalities and the workload, 11 On the positive side, there 
is cooperation in the verification process for dislocated 
workers and access to UI data and job bank information. On 
the negative side, PIC staff report that they believe that 
WIN population never gets from Job Service to JTPA because of 
inadequate referral mechanisms, and that greater cooperation 
was needed in the area of OJT contracts and job orders. In 
addition, it was felt that some clear duplication of services 
was necessary because the Job Service was not equipped to 
deal with individuals who had completed high technology 
training and were seeking placement, 

One SDA location, in which two Job Service offices are 
located, reported on a positive relationship with one office 
and a negative one with the staff at the other. The SDA 
staffs' perception was that the job placement processes of 
the Job Service could be much more streamlined. More 
effective directed placement of job-ready individuals in the 
right job would occur if the Job Service had the ability, as 
the SDA does, to check references and assure the employer of 
good potential workers. Another problem appeared to be 
that some Job Service staff had no interest in working to 
place individuals placed in training by the SDA* The reason 
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for this was that very few of these individuals resulted in 
placement credit for Job Service staffers since the possi- 
bility of partial placement credit does not exist. (This 
lack of partial placement credit was mentioned as a problem 
by other SDAs,) The Job Service was also viewed as lacking 
the expertise and funding necessary for the successful 
marketing. of services to the employer community. 

The Director of one SDA expressed the feeling that 
dealing with Job Service was sometimes difficult and that he 
was unable to deal directly with the Job Service personnel 
for which the SDA was paying and who were responsible to it 
for their performance. He indicated that the Job Service 
needed more aggressive recruitment practices for staff 
hiring, and, additionally* felt that staff rotation through 
various tasks in the Job Service could be a very important 
means to upgrade the skills and commitment of Job Service 
staff that had become very "settled and blase," The ina- 
bility of the Job Service to offer well-marketed OJT con- 
tracts also hurt their efforts to appeal to the employer 
community. 

One large SDA facility that was visited viewed its 
cooperative efforts with the local Job Service office as 
generally good* . but felt that there were several problems 
that resulted from too highly centralized State control of 
some local office programs, Cooperation between the local 
office and the SDA occurred in several waysi cooperative 
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intake is performed by both groups, with SDA staff at the Job 
Service office one day per week; JTWh has funded TJTC staff 
persons at the Job Service operation during peak work times; 
Job Search workshops are conducted jointly at the SDA 
facility; dislocated worker certifications are handled by Job 
Service staff; special projects are often jointly developed 
and funded; and, sometimes joint marketing takes place for 
programs or training. Despite this, however, there are 
several problems. First, the local Job Service is very 
inaccessible to a majority of the area's population due to 
public transportation problems* Moreover, this office is 
overcrowded, often seems unruly and is ugly; ail making it 
especially unappealing for prospective employers* 

The SDA felt that marketing decisions were made too 
often at the State level, with little regard for local 
involvement and concerns, and that the State did not delegate 
the authority to its local offices which was needed in order 
for flexibility to be built into the system, It was felt 
that the Job Service should have more autonomous and smaller 
outreach offices that were closer to the population needs. 
It was also felt that Job Service salaries were inadequate to 
attract younger, well qualified ESEs who both suffered from 
low pay and had to compete with better paid job developers 
from other organizations, Because of this, the Job Service 
was not in a position to offer the consistent marketing of 
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services to business that is essential to successful func- 
tioning* 

In summary, there was a consistency to perceptions at 
the SDA levels that relationships with the Job Service could 
be significantly improved. Likewise , there was a widespread 
belief that they were already much improved from pre-JTA 
days* It was apparent that there were some SDAs that desired 
increased cooperation and coordination* Most SDAs, however, 
felt justified in providing services that the Job Service 
also provides* This was due, in part, to the nature of the 
performance-based agreements that form the basis of their OJT 
and vendor contracts, and, in part, because of a belief, 
sometimes seemingly well founded, that some local employers 
would rather deal with their organization than the Job 
Service* In general, SDA employees did not agree with Job 
Service employees that they were better paid, although in 
some localities that was certainly true* The SDAs also 
believed that one large barrier to effective coordination was 
the Job Service's definition of placements and the way in 
which credit is granted for placement activity* Until that 
definition can be modified, there is a strong belief it will 
continue to create a barrier to the establishment of positive 
working relationships between the two organizations. 

There can be no doubt that there is some duplication and 
overlap in the services provided by the Job Service and the 
JTPA programs* Such a situation may not necessarily be a 
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negative ana, however, for any of several reasons . it is 
likely in some oases that there is a large enough demand for 
certain services as to justify the need for both organiza- 
tions to provide similar efforts. Second, it is likely that 
competition strengthens both organizations. Third, it may be 
that one or the other group is not doing *%n adequate job and 
thus, alternative options are useful. Fourth, in some oases 
each group serves a different clientele* 

In some instances, however, there does appear to be 
unwarranted duplication of services. In the course of this 
research we have seen cases of service duplication that fall 
into each of the categories noted above. It is not altogeth- 
er clear from our investigation as to which type is the most 
freguent occurrence. What is evident, however, is that the 
clearly negative perceptions of each other held by some Job 
Service staff and SDA personnel certainly decreases the 
likelihood that positive interaction will take place. The 
initiation of steps to improve communications and understand- 
ing between the Job Service and related organizations such as 
the SDAs should continue to be a matter of high priority for 
all those involved in these matters. Certainly, significant 
progress has been made, especially during the past year, but 
there still remains much room for a good deal more improve- 
ment. 
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Part III 

Influence of Federal Legal Framework 
on Job Service Operations 

Many factors shape the manner in which the Job Service 
carries out its various functions. Among these are public 
attitudes, state laws and regulations, organizational struct- 
ure, economic conditions in the State and Maryland's person- 
nel policies. One of the factors influencing the Job Service 
about which considerable concern has been expressed is the 
impact of Federal statutory provisions and other directives 
which help to define those activities which the Job Service 
must perform and those over which it has discretionary 
powers • 

Three basic missions have been ascribed to Job Service 

at various times. These include t 1) to provide labor 

exchange services; 2) to provide special employment services 

to UI recipients; and 3) to provide special employment 

services to the disadvantaged and long-term unemployed. 

While the Wagner-f eyser Act does not delineate a specific 

purpose for the Job Service, Section 7(a) of the Act sets out 

activities which are to be carried out by the Federal grant 

to the States, Two among these are important to note; 

1) - - .job search and placement services to 
job seekers including counseling, 
testing, occupational and labor market 
information, assessment, and referral to 
employers ; [ and ] 
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2) - • * appropriate recruitment services and 
special technical services for employers. 

This language would not seem to target any special group 
among the general job-seeking population* while it might 
appear that UI recipients have been singled out, the law 
would appear to require that all services are to be provided 
to the general public as well as to the disadvantaged. The 
legal requirement for coordination between Job Service and 
JTFA organisations would seem to place an important emphasis 
upon special services to the disadvantaged population, but it 
is not to be interpreted as a mutually exclusive service from 
other Job Service labor exchange activities. Rather, the law 
does provide for special emphasis upon services to UI 
recipients and the disadvantaged within the context of the 
overall function as a labor exchange mechanism for the 
general population. Thus, it would appear that the agency 
mission should be to provide the variety of labor exchange 
activities to the general population of job seekers and 
employers, with special emphasis on the employment needs of 
the State's unemployed and disadvantaged workers. 

A recently completed draft report prepared by the 
National Alliance of Businesses (NAB) (1985) for the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Labor (DDL), suggests that Federal directives fall into five 
basic categories i 

1) Labor exchange activities; 
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2) Regulations governing the application of the "work 
test" i 

3) Provision of services to specifically targeted 
groups of individuals ; 

4) Labor law enforcement; and* 

5) Provision of labor market information and special 
labor certification. 

It is apparent from a review of this document that, 
while there do not appear to be an overwhelmingly large 
number of limitations imposed by Federal regulations , those 
that do exist are significant in their imposition of tasks on 
Job Service staff, In some cases they may duplicate services 
that are or could be provided by other Federal or state 
agencies, and, in many cases, they do not provide funding 
sources for the increased work activities* On the other 
hand, it must also be kept in mind that the same Federal 
government that imposes these tasks does bear the entire 
cost of funding the Maryland Job Service. What follows is a 
brief review of those activities mandated by law and regula- 
tion, indicating those that require substantial staff time 
and energy. 

Labor Exchange Function 

The Maryland Job Service, as the State's agent, must, 
under Wagner-Peyser regulations, assist job seekers and 
employers in filling jobs through some form of matching 
process, participate in interstate job matching, and provide 
application of the work test as required by Unemployment 
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Insurance laws and/or other state or federal laws requiring 
the application of work tests. Any other services related to 
these basic mandated functions are considered discretionary 
unless deemed as required by the appropriate state officer, 
The Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 1978 and the 
Disaster Relief Act of 1974 further extend the provision of 
basic labor exchange services, The Planter Relief Act 
guarantees full employment services to thoia unemployed due 
to a major disaster, While it does not extend the list of 
services already provided through Wagn%j«layser , the NAB 
study suggests that expanded public awareness can have a 
significant effect on the workload of a local office without 
provision of additional funding for staffing to cover such 
emergency situations. 

Work Test Application 

State employment offices are required to take applica- 
tion for work from any individual filing a claim for Unem- 
ployment insurance benefits under Title ill of the Social 
Security Act, and subsequent legislation which might govern 
extended benefits regulations, as well am the provision of 
assistance to farmer Federal employees* ex-servicemen and 
women, disaster relief recipients, and those applying for 
Federal supplemental compensation, in addition, other 
Federal legislation requires that serviced be provided for 
WIN program registrants. Food Stamp program registrants, 
individuals applying for benefits under the Trade Readjust- 
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meat Act of 1974 arid the Railroad Retirement Insurance Act, 
In these inetancii, the Job Service is required to "expose" 
elaimants to "suitable" work. 

In oarrYing out its labor exchange activities* the Job 
Service also exercises police powers in assessing whether a 
particular: claimant is considered able and available for work 
^ n *# cons@*3\ientlY # must be actively seeking employment in 
ori«r to rectiva UI payments, The law does provide* however* 
tftfct comp^riaation may not be denied to any eligible individu- 
al if ttioy refuse to work under the condition of a labor 
dispute, refraining from or being required to join a union, 
or, most, significantly* when the applicant is being asked to 
tak^ or apply for a "substandard" job, It also provides that 
the individual, under certain circumstances* must be notified 
°f ^fche job in writing before the process for denial of 
benefits can begin * 

The application of work tests relies heavily upon State 
interpretation worked out through the mutual agreement of the 
various agencies involved* rather than specifically mandated 
Federal rules and regulations* and* as such* implementation 
i^ somewhat ambiguous* Obviously, applying work tests under 
thase conditions can become confusing and time consuming, 
Thecm can toe no doubt that the administering of the work 
tests sometimes requires duplicative activity. Often this is 
enatterbateca because of a widely held perception that the 
priitaary function of the work test is not to locate a match 
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between a job seeker and an employer, but merely to police 
applicants for monies under social service programs, 

In addition to the frustrations created by the lack of 
specific regulations, frequent complaints are heard about the 
cost involved in administering work tests. The funding of 
such activities is varied,- in some instances direct funding 
is available through DDL, DHR, or Dffiis, The NAB report notes 
that the Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition 
Service regulations include repeated references to assign- 
ments of duties to Job Service personnel as regards applica- 
tion of the work test for food stamps but that no funding is 
available. On the other hand, it is important to keep in 
mind that the Maryland Job Service is entirely federally 
funded and thus, it is not accurate to suggest that the 
Federal government is imposing program activity and not 
providing any funding, 

Target Groups 

Federal law requires that certain specified populations 
be targeted for special attention by the Job Service. Chief 
among these groups are veterans and persons determined to be 
eligible for special assistance by virtue of their relation- 
ship to a veteran. Certain Federal funds are ear-marked to 
state employment services to hire staff personnel whose sole 
function is to service veterans. There are two major areas 
of ambiguity regarding the provision of services to these 
individuals. One has to do with the requirement that these 
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persons be given first preference ever non-veterans for 
available jobs. Contrary to routine practice, no specific 
time requirement for exclusive preference actually exists, 
although the language of the law and regulations does, where 
there are limited job resources, require some form of 
preference. The second area of confusion between legal 
requirements and actual practice involves the responsibility 
of the staff who must provide these services, While State 
practice is that designated veterans' service staff cannot 
carry out non-veterans' services, the NAB report does not 
indicate any legislation that would not allow such personnel 
to assist with other Job Service office duties as are 
necessary. 

In addition to servicing veterans and other related 
individuals, Job Service personnel are required to provide 
cooperative activities for the coordinated delivery of 
employment services with State jtpa organizations, serve as 
recruitment and screening agency for the Job Corps, and 
provide assistance to other special populations such as AFDC 
recipients, the handicapped, Migrant Seasonal Farm Workers 
(MSFW) persons, WIN clients, and others. The NAB report 
indicates that because of the absence of additional funding, 
local Job Service offices may be hard pressed to provide an 
adequate array of Wagner-Peyser services to JTPA sponsors or 
service deliverers. As a consequence, in some localities in 
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Maryland, the JTPA or PIC does provide salary funding for Joij 
Service staff to provide service to JTPA clients. 

Additionally, the State employment offices must maK« 
determinations of Targeted Job Tax Credit (TJTC) eligible 
persons. Although not spelled out in the Federal regula- 
tions, TJTC eligible persons are supposed to register with 
the local Job Service office prior to seeking a job. jn 
actuality, individuals often find a job and then are told by 
their prospective employer to go register at the Job Service 
office and receive eligibility for TJTC and then return to be 
"hired" by the employer. This process obviously creates some 
additional paper work for the Job Service office but also 
helps them meet placement quotas, JTPA organisations also 
provide TJTC determinations for prospective employers. 

Service to the handicapped is similarly governed by 
Federal law and regulation, state employment services are 
required to have designated staff for serving the handicapped 
population. This 0,i not an exclusive staff assignment, but 
implementing the regulations does require periodic review of 
the employment status of handicapped individuals in rehabili- 
tation facilities. This requirement does appear somewhat 
duplicative of the activities of other agencies which service 
the handicapped population. 

Labor Law Enforcement and Compliance 

Under several acts regarding Migrant and Seasonal Farm 
Workers (MSFW) , employment services are required to maintain 
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a si^bstantiitu-l ^omplaii^t and tefi^rral systeims* The Job Service 
has the re^^ori&ibiii^y-^ for maintaining a record of complaints 
involving th^i^ pQpul^fc=ion from tyoth employe- mm and employers , 
Addi-tionall^r the Jo*ob Service is respons, able for recording 
and xaferriti*^ n*on-jo& service related oompl^^ints which allege 
violations Q:=£ •tiiptoyifexexit relate laws to o-r-fcher agencies euah 
as OSHA. CTfte Job -* Servla© \j also re^ponalbla for the 
inspection «raf migrau--* housing iefore pro^^iding recruitment 
services to #n emploY^er liati^ agricultural' Jobs with the 
Job Service anothe^^r compete agency cannat provide such 

inspection a tiflwely f aafr4£0. Additionally, the job 

Service is ^e^eonsiblt^e for tW filing of oerttflcationii of 
ragi^tratiott^ far agf^culturai yfttk by nor=a~U.S* workers and 
transferrinfl such ap^plioatiojis to the ajspropt-iate agency* 
Such activities (the teit of vjA^liare charged t& Title IX of 
the Social Swcu^ity A£t^:, the DoR^or OSHA), obviomly require 
large coiratiiac«^nti s£ tiima by mcm^ local offk^oa staffs during 
peak growing hary#^ting ses^ns* 

Job Seirv— ic^ efisioses are a^ao required^ to accept manda- 
tory listings, solid! — t jot orders, and maJte available 
information contr^c^tor compliance and a^ff initiative action 

for those goil— fcjr^-ctors vr^ho have Pitted into a contract with 
the Federal ^sv^rnmerit ^ of $10, (Xq 0 or mora, This requirement 
does not ^lafy with it ene**,<nant powders and is time 
consuming but neotcogt . effective in local-rities with "First 
Source 11 agreeraienAs for riRBs or the oon^tractor is forced 



to list job openings, but has no obvious intention hiring 
personnel through the Job Servics, 

Labor Market information 

Under several regulations , the Job Service mairatains a 
substantial Labor Market Information system, both tor state 
reporting of information and for providing information and 
technical assistance to local SDAs and other planning 
agencies* While time consuming and sometimes eompL^Acated, 
these activities are necessary for successful Job Service 
functioning and any serious planning efforts. 
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Part IV 
Broiover Perceptions of the 
Maryland State Job Service 

Historically, State Employment Services have suffered 
from tlie problems of negative images held by both citizens 
auid joto seekers. Nowhere has this problem seemed to be more 
%mnrm than in the case of private sector employers - many of 
WlM mt<3 alleged to hold a highly negative image of the state 
Job Serrvice, not only in Maryland but all across the coun- 
try* Consequently, one particularly important element of 
this study of the Maryland State Employment Service has 
involved obtaining an accurate picture of the attitudes and 
Perceptions held by the State's employer community about its 
Jab Service, Some understanding of these attitudes and 
Perceptions can and have been obtained through the visits 
mads b3T study staff to individual State Employment Service 
offices. Such observations ^ however, are, of necessity, 
highly impressionistic* Consequently, a survey of a selected 
sample of the State 1 s employers was undertaken for the 
purpose of generating additional data about the Job Service. 

A computer program was developed that would draw a 
random sample of employers from the State of Maryland's 
Unemployment Insurance rolls. while this proved more 
technically difficult than initially anticipated, the effort • 
was nevertheless succesaful and the sample drawn. It was 
susiicjuently expanded slightly by adding to the sample the 
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State's twenty largest firms in terras of number of etti-ssloyees , 
as well as the state's twenty largest firms with r«egard to 
total annual sales. A mail-survey questionnaire was de- 
veloped and sent to the selected representative sample of 
slightly over 500 employers from throughout the State of 
Maryland during November , 1984, Subsequently, follow-up 
reminders were sent to all employers in thi sample who had 
not responded to the first mailing. 

One hundred and eighty-six fully or partially completed 
questionnaires were returned, a return rate of 37*%, con- 
sidered good for a mail questionnaire md adequmate for 
statistical analysis. Frequency of response to each question 
was tabulated and comparisons were made between those 
employers who had utilized the Job Service, within t: tie last 
two years and those who had not. Responses to sign_Af leant 
questions were also examined with regard to size and -type of 
employers , 

Table 1 provides the response frequency distribution 
for each item for the sample of 186 employer reiponden-fcs . It 
should be noted at the outset that not ill respondents 
answered everr applicable question, and, thus, cnissing 
responses were not counted in the totals for each qtaestion 
nor in the tabulation of percentages. Similarly ^ when 
cross- tabulations of results were run, missing datea were 
eliminated from the statistical analyses. 
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The employer sample* is composes, of 186 fibrins from 
throughout the State of Maryaind, The Largest portion of the 
sample (29%) reported being Involved f^n the services indue- 
try, with 23% in retail ot vMesale tirades, 13% man_xif actur- 
iricr, 9% construction trades, 8% in government o^ public 
administration, and 13% being distributed among the others, 
Thm average length of tiitta that the sa^mple of employers had 
done business in Maryland is 24 years # w^ith 43% reporting ten 
or fewer years at their present location. The of the 

workforca varied from nine £tm which reported only a single 
amployee to 18 firms reporting a workforce of 1000 or more 
employees. The average wojrkCorce size for the sample of 184 
employers responding was 18? employees, Twanty-three percent 
of the firms surveyed reports being a part of a larger 
parent organisation. 

Two additional items c£ descripfciva importance are 
worthy of note, First* ape^fc 20% of the firms surveyed 
reported that their company had e^&erianced eifclier an 
inereaia or decrease in staff during tfc^e past yeaf and a 
similar number anticipated changes during the comings' year* 
Ehe construction industry reported changes most ofteit, during 
the prior year* followed by tdie manufacturing indust^^r. The 
construction trades were tha factor of efee economy th^at most 
often anticipated a change in the numbed of employees for the 
upcoming year, it was followed in tlu« latter regard by 
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geverM^snt and public administration, and manufacturing and 
wholes^l^e-retail trade, 

h s second area of interest involves the use of unskilled 
worketg since this is a category of workers who are frequent- 
ly serve^d by state employment services* Fifty percent of the 
firms responding said that they employed unskilled workers, 
but 68% » of those with unskilled labor force classifications 
reported , that such workers represented less than 25% of their 
work fo^i, Of the total sample of employers responding, 89% 
(163/183; ) reported that from less than 25% to none of their 
workers Wall into this classification* Only 28% (52/184) of 
the eLztfi^m reported that their workforce was composed of 50% 
or mor^ ^employees classified as professional, technical or 
ntanageari^l, Nine percent reported 50% or more clerical 
staff xtx09^ 13% had staffs primarily composed of skilled 
workarii, and 7% reported a high percentage of semi-skilled 
workers , 

For the purposes of this study, the three most important 
iisuaa tf^are, first, whether or not employers had used the Job 
Service v^ithin the last two years; second, whether this use 
of job ; Service activity was an important factor in deter- 
mining participation in and awareness of other employment and 
training programs ; and third, the perceptions of employees 
regarding - the Job Service, its services and related programs* 

Perh^aps the single most significant finding of this 
survey hMd to do with the lack of recent use of the Job 
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Service by many of the State's employers. Quite clearly, 
rM^ny of the State 'a employers have had very little experience 
tfi^th, and probably knowledge of, the Job Service . Of the 186 
fjntmployers responding to tlli questionnaire , 66, or 35,5%, 
reported having used the Job Service within the last two 
y^ars, while 59. 7% responded negatively, and nine, or 4.8%, 
di^ci not know whether their company had utilized its services* 
VM&m of the Job Service was avetaly distributed among small, 
*n°Oderate, and large size firms. Sawivar, of those firms not 
u^feing Job Service, 84 of 109, or 7"S%, were firms reporting 50 
o£ fewer employees, Two-thirdi, or 137 of the employers 
r#teponding, did not know or couL<a not remember the name and 
l^^ation of the local Job service office that their company 
w£*aid use if it wanted to do go. Importantly, 91% of those 
wWto had not used the Job Service also did not know which 
otfSSice they would use. 

It is often said that amplo^ers only list lower-level 
jtfkos with the state employment service. This data would 
app^ear to confirm this belief* 3he largest number of firms 
lis— ting jobs with the Job Service, 47%, listed clerical 
positions. Surprisingly, however ^ 21% of the firms listing 
pos itions had listed professional^ technical and managerial 
positions. Services, machine trades and materials-handler 
partitions were listed with equal frequency. Interestingly , 
of tt^he firms reporting a high pe^aentage cf clerical staff, 
oni^r 25% had used Job Service, but 58% of those with large, 
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semi — skilled labor forces reported having used job Service to 
fill vacancies arid 42% with large, unskilled labor formes 
repo^^ted using Job Service, The manufacturing indu^^^ry 
utilS^zed the Job Service most frequently (611), with ^fche 
coMt— ruction (33%) and services (34%) industries next mast 
freqiaently. The lowest use of the Job Service was repor^^ed 
W g&vernmant organizations. 

The notion that employers use the Job Service Cor 
listing lower-level jobs was further confirmed by the data on 

the alary levels of the jobs that employers reported havJ ng 

iiata^d. Fourteen percent of jobs listed wera at minimum 
mgm* Over 50% of the jobs listed paid between $3*50 tnd 
$5,50 per hour. However, 10% of the jobs listed paid betw^^an 
$8,00 and $10,00 per hour, Thus, the data suggest th<L_-t, 
while the Job Service doesn't receive only low paying job s , 
the a^varagi listed wage is still in the low range. 

^Xhose firms who list openings with the Job Service temd 
most ^reguently to list only once per year, although 4—?% 
raport^ed listing from two to ten times per year. TBfcie 
listicngs occur sporadically with no particular time patterim, 
thus flaking it difficult to anticipate overload periods fe — >r 
Job Service workers except in those localities which regigtesr 
and rcnonitor Migrant Seasonal Farm Workers* Most employees 
fait fehat their orders were taken promptly, but commented 
that t_t would be useful for Job Service personnel to tal^e 
more detailed job descriptions in order that better raferra&a 
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could be made. It was felt that referrals should be made 
baaed not only on DOT classifications , but also, and, more 
importantly, on a good match of skill qualifications^ 

One of the surprising findings of this survey, given 
that common wisdom seems to hold that employers are not happy 
with the Job Service, is that most employers who use the Job 
Service are quite pleased with many of the services that they 
receive. Sixty- three percent of the users reported that the 
Job Service was helpful in filling their vacancies, many 
enthusiastically so* Several employers reported, however, 
that the job Service had sent poor quality, too many, or 
unqualified referrals to them, The employers felt strongly 
that better job matching was necessary and that the Job 
Service should work to build its capacity in that area, In 
particular, it should do more detailed work history and 
reference checks on those candidates it refers for employ- 
ment. 

The Job Service policy of moving towards the goal of 
having a single staff member working regularly with a 
particular employer is widely endorsed by employers* 
Forty-eight percent of the employers reported being able to 
speak with the same Job Service representative when placing a 
job order, but 80% of them felt that it would be very 
beneficial to their company's needs if it were possible to 
speak with the same person each time they called* Several 
employers emphasized this need for consistency in their 
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dealings with the Job Service and additionally recommended 
that Job Service personnel visit employers' operations in 
order to gain a better knowledge of their firm's needs and 
working environment. 

All employers were asked to respond to a series of 
questions regarding their knowledge and/or use of Job Service 
activities and the effectiveness of the services provided. 
Once again, the most striking result is that knowledge about 
and awareness of Job Service activities is relatively limited 
among the State's employers, The two services most frequent- 
ly known about and used were the placement activities and the 
TJTC programs. Of the other programs, while some respondents 
do report knowing about them, not many report using them. 
Several employers commented that their lack of awareness of 
the Job Service and its programs did not permit them to 
respond to this question, and the data strongly suggest that 
this absence of. awareness was one of the most important 
failings in Job Service operations. Many stated that Job 
Service had a definite need to publicize its programs more 
extensively, especially to new businesses coming into the 
State and one employer commented that he had not sec: ; any 
update or information regarding Job Service's prograr.3 %n 
last three years (with the exception of the Vfctfc/a.sr' 
programs which are being highly publicized in an effiort 
market the EVJTA} . 
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The Job Service was rated as very effective to adequate 
by 38 of 186 employers, While this seems quite low, it is 
important to note that fully 61% of the employers either did 
not know how they would rate the Job Service (this rating was 
evenly distributed across all industry types) or had no 
opinion at ail. Of interest was the fact that of those who 
had rated the Job Service, 44% rated it adequate, 43% rated 
if effective or very effective, and only 13% rated it 
inadequate. Small and moderate size firms were more likely 
to rate the Job Service as adequate (52% of each), while 
large firms (55%) were more likely to rate it as effective or 
very effective. 

Thirty-six percent (68 of 186) of the employers surveyed 
would recommend the use of Job Service to other employers and 
10% would recommend use of the Job Service with some reserva- 
tions. Only 7% would not recommend the use of the Job 
Service. Significantly, 47% of the employers surveyed either 
didn't know if they would recommend Job Service or had no 
opinion. There appeared to be few variations when comparing 
the results of these two questions. The majority of those 
responding positively about the effectiveness of the Job 
Service also responded positively regarding their recommenda- 
tion of the Job service. 

At the conclusion of this questionnaire, employers were 
asked to provide their opinion about employment and training 
activities beyond simply the services provided by the Job 
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Service, Once again , what stands out is the very limited 
knowledge of employers about these activities. This suggests 
it is not only the Job Service, but, additionally , all 
aspects of employment and training services about which 
employes have very limited knowledge* Only 9% of the 
employers surveyed were members of a J5EC committee, 10% were 
members of their local PIC* Fourteen percent reported that 
their company was involved in JTPA training programs. Of 
those employers who had used the Job Service, 41% reported 
not being members of a JS1C committee and 57% had never heard 
of it, FIG membership was reported at 75% among those who 
had used Job Service* 

There was also a significant relationship between the 
use of Job Service and use of JTPA programs, Twenty-seven 
percent of those employers who had used Job Service also had 
been involved in JTPA training* while only 6% of those that 
had not used the Job Service reported similar involvement. 
It is interesting to note that* among all employers, 21% 
reported in favor of expanding public sector training 
activities* but 51% did not express any opinion at all on 
this question, However, when choosing employment and 
training activities that employers wished to see expanded, 
respondents chose public-funded training activities over all 
others (52%), 

It was especially enlightening, given the fact that one 
frequently hears much criticism in the media of the "poor" 
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Maryland business climate, that while only five respondents 
rated the Stated business climate "poor, " six respondents 
rated it "excellent, M 79 thought it !, good," and 57 found it 
"fair," Quite clearly, the data suggest that the State's 
employers feel much more favorably about the Maryland 
business climate than popular wisdom suggests. This would 
certainly seem to suggest that while the State still has some 
work to do in this area, that may involve image building 
as much as it does significant policy change. 

Finally, it is interesting to note the responses to the 
item that deals with employers 1 opinions toward the co-loca- 
tion of Unemployment Insurance and Employment Service 
offices* Once again, the data seem both to contradict 
popular belief and to illustrate further the reality that 
many employers are either not well informed about Job Service 
activities or alternatively lack strong feelings about them. 
Eighteen percent of the respondents indicated that they 
favored physical separation of the two offices while only 12% 
opposed it. Perhaps, most significantly, however, 69% either 
didn't know or had no opinion about the issue* 

In summary, what stands out very clearly from this data 
is the apparent lack of awareness by Maryland employers of 
the services offered by the Job Service, This general 
conclusion of the existence of an information or awareness 
gap with regard to the Job Service and its activities on the 
part of Maryland employers certainly complements the impres- 
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sions that ware obtained through site visits- Numerous Job 
Service staff in several different offices indicated their 
personal frustration about the lack of awareness by many of 
the employers who they hope to serve and extend the services 
of the Job Service, The survey data certainly confirmed 
the accuracy of these expressed frustrations, 
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TABLE 1 

Eespoasa Frequency Distributioa 



iQjmw Perspective of 
Job Service 



N 



Total BasgonelTOts 
Sample — 136 



CQgpagjy Part of Larger 



Tes 


42 


23 


No 


142 


77 


***** ***P 7 U *~ ™ 






Services 


53 


29 


Retail Trarle 




J./ 


Manuf aeturisg 


2 1 




Government:, Public 


1G 


a 


Administration 




Construction 


15 


o 


Wholasale Trade 


12 


7 


Finance , Insurance , 


10 


6 


Baal Em t a« 




Agriculture , Fishiag f 


8 


1 


Forestry 




Transportation, Cosmuaica- 


a 


1 


Cioaa ? Utility 






Mia in g 


2 


1 


Noa-Frefifc 


2 


1 


Other 


3 


2 


Length of T±ra at Location 






0-10 Tears 


74 


43 


11-20 Tears 


34 


20 


21-40 Tews 


20 


12 


31-40 Tears 


9 


5 


41-50 Tears 


10 


6 


50-100 Tears 


17 


10 


100 + 


Q 


5 



Anticipate Change in Employees 
Number Next Tear 



Tes 
No 

Don*! Kaotr 

toaloyee Nugber^^aaged 

Last Year 7 
* Tes 
No 



38 
119 

28 



36 
149 



21 
G4 
15 



20 
CO 







N 


Z 


Size of Workforce ac 


Facilitv 




0-50 




100 


55 


51-100 




14 


8 


101-150 




10 


5 


U 1-200 




7 


4 


201-250 




4 


2 


251-300 




2 


1 


301-400 




5 


1 


401-500 




4 


2 


501+ 




2G 


15 


Variable 




4 


2 


Ferceatage of Workers 


Cla 


ssitien asi 




Prof essienal * Teehaieal * 






Managerial 








0% 




27 


a/a 


1-25 




67 


a/a 


26-50 




38 


n/a 


51-75 




23 


n/ a 


76-100 




29 


a/a 


Clerical /Service 








0% 




44 


a/a 


1-25 




93 


a/a 


26-50 




30 


a/a 


51-75 




9 


a/a 


76-100 




7 


a/a 



Skilled 

1-25 
26-50 
51-75 
76-100 

Seal-Skiiied 

1-25 
26-50 
51-75 
76-100 

Unskilled 

1-25 
26-50 
51-75 
76-100 



92 
45 
22 
14 
10 

95 
54 
22 
10 



121 

42 



u 
6 



a/a 
a/a 
a/a 
a/a 
a/a 



a/ a 
a/a 
a/a 
a/a 
a/a 



a/a 
a/a 
a/ a 
a/a 
a/a 
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N 






N 


% 


Fer cent age of Workers 






Host CoJHiEom Salary Level 






Classified as: 






minimum wage 
$3.50 * $4.00 


9 
22 


14 

33 


Other 






$4,50 - $5.50 


15 


23 


0% 


176 


m/a 


$6,00 - $8.00 


12 


18 


1-25 


5 


n/a 


$8,00 - $10,00 


3 


5 


26-50 


1 


m/a 


$10 -Q0 and above 


3 


5 


Jl-75 


0 


u/a 


Don't Know 


2 


3 


76-100 


1 


n/a 


How Often Used job Service 






job Service Office Likely 






once a year 


26 


41 


Choice 






2-10 times /yr. 


27 


43 


lastpoint 


3 


2 


At least once /month 


S 


13 


lutaw Sc* 


10 


6 


Hbre frequently than once 


2 


3 


Salisbury 


3 


2 


a month 






College Park 


1 


1 








Wheat en 


4 


2 


Company f s Use of Job Service 






Towson 


5 


2 


Sporadic with no particular 


55 


82 


Annapolis 


5 


3 


pattern 






Glen Burnie 


1 


1 


Seasonally determined 


6 


9 


East on 


3 


2 


Evenly spaced throughout 


5 


Pi 

o 


Frederick 


1 


1 


the year 






Westminster 


1 


1 


Determined by contractual 


1 




Ocean City 


1 


1 


agreements 






Cbestiertown 


1 


1 








Cris field 


2 


1 


Job Order Placed Promo tl^ bv 






Snow Hill 


1 




Service 






Leonard torn 


i 


1 


Yes 


53 


79 


Don't 


137 


77 


No 

Don't Know 


4 
10 


6 
15 


Useful If Job Service 












Office Closer 






Talked with Same Service 






Yes 


16 


9 


Eeoresensatlve 






No 


110 


60 


Yes 


31 


48 


Boa's Know 


57 


31 


■No 


14 


22 








-Don't Know - 


Zu 


Ji 


Lilted with job Service 










In past 2 years 






Heloful if Same Representa- 






Yen 


66 


36 


tive Available 






No 


111 


60 


Yes 


53 


so 


Don't Know 


g 


5 


No 

Don't Know 


3 
10 


5 
15 


job Tvoei Listed 












Clerical 


31 


47 








Professional, etc* 


14 


21 
20 


Job Service Heloful In 






Other Service 


13 


Filling Vacancies 






Material Handler 


13 


20 


Yes 


41 


63 


Hachine Trades 


ii 


3 7 


No 


15 


23 


Sales 


7 


11 


Don f t Know 


9 


14 


Domestic 


3 


12 








Other 


s 


12 


Job Service was Advised of 






Structural Work 


c 
-f 


S 






Transport at ion 


5 


S 


Aon li cane ■ s Hiring 


40 




Benchwork 


3 


5 


Yes 


£4 


Farm ¥ Forestry 


1 


2 


no 


6 


10 


Processing 


2 


3 


Don 1 1 Know 


17 


27 
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Planning to tFse Job 
jtiTici Agaia ~ 

yH ^ 

No 

Boa f e Knew 

Why Daed Job Service 

Headed msployees 
Other various reasons 
Md f l recruitmemt 
Coavemiemt 
Cose savings 

Fad. contract obligation 
lest source available 
Only sour em fa own 
Temporary help 

Qccuaationa Company Will 

List 
CXarieal 
Other service 
Other 

Fro f ess ional 
Dome a tie 
Sales 

Transportation 
Material! Handler 

fro Mas lag 
Structural Worker 
Noa^e2£espt Status 



N 



33 
2 
33 



17 
17 
11 
13 
7 

a 

10 
4 
1 



30 
23 
23 
8 
6 
6 
3 
4 

1 

2 

1 
1 



49 
3 
49 



m/a 
m/a 
a/a 
n/a 
n/a 
a/a 
m/a 
m/a 
n/a 



m/ a 
m/a 
a/a 
n/a 
m/a 
m/a 
a/a 
m/a 
n/a 
m/a 
a/a 
m/a 



Occupations Not Willing to 
List M ' — ' 

Professional 
Other 
Sales 

Machine Trades 
Other Service 



N 

19 

4 
3 
1 

2 



m/a 
a/ a 
m/a 
m/a 
m/a 



^gployaeac Servicea? _Kno*rledge of and Use 





Have 


Have 


Are 


Are no 




teewledga 


■ffaed 


Effective 


Effect 


Placement Activities Only 


50 


50 


33 


6 


Testing (Vocational Aptitude) 


46 


10 


7 


5 


Job Development 


35 


3 


3 


4 


On-site Placement 


35 


5 


3 


4 


Job Service Office Placement 


29 


7 


8 


5 


Job Find Club 


19 


3 


3 


3 


Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (TJTC) 


45 


22 


14 


3 


On-The-Job Training 


38 


11 


7 


1 


Emergency Veterans Training 


29 


3 


3 


2 


Other Training 


21 


2 


3 


2 


JSEC Committee 


16 


6 


5 


2 


Comaellng 


24 


2 


2 


3 
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tolemaiac Service Hating 

Ter^Effective 

Effective 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Don't Knew 

No Opinion 

Plusses In Job fervige 

Convenient 

Other 

Good relationship vita 

local office 

Quick response to needs 

Helps job iiikifi 

Groundwork already done 

Don f t Know 

No added fees 

Disappointments with Job 

Service 
Poor screening before 
referral 

Dhable to preform job 
Lack of knowledge 
Too large 

People don't show for 
interviews 

Poor graining programs 
Policy changes too . j 
frequently 
Other 

Turnaround time problem 

Suggestions to Job Service 

No suggestions 

Promote services better 

Screen referrals more 

effectively 

Upgrade criteria for 

applicants /more skilled 

applicants 

Gee better details from 
employers 

Better turnaround stae 

needed 

Train better 

Provide worker transport- 
ation 
Other 



N 

9 
33 
27 

4 
81 
32 



7 
4 
4 
IS 

5 



5 
IS 
15 

2 
44 
17 



15 a/a 
13 n/a 
7 a/a 



a/a 
m/a 
n/a 
n/a 
n/a 



12 


n/a 


13 


n/a 


3 


n/a 


2 


n/a 


2 


n/a 


1 


n/a 


2 


n/a 


9 


n/a 


10 


n/a 




n/a 


20 


n/a 


15 


n/a 


7 


n/a 


8 


u/ a 


3 


n/a 


2 


n/a 


1 


n/a 


9 


n/a 



Physic ally Separate Job 
Service Of flee from 
Paemployment Office 

Pavor separation 

Oppose separation 

Don't Show 

No Opinion 

Company Hembes' of Job 

Service Employer 

Commit tee~(JSEC3 
Yes " * 
No 

Don't Know 

Niver aeard of it 



Company Hember of Frivati 

Indus-try Council 
Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Never heard of it 

Company Involved to JTPA 

Trainjng fro grams ~ 
Yes 
No 

Don't Know 

Never heard of it 
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Mfeetiyesesg , jjat_infiQf Training Activities 



Foot Mi^ Iff ee-* 



Yery 

Efffec- Don ? t Missing 



Vocational Education in Public Schools 

QoverTtmgTit Frading of Oa^The^Jab 
Training of Hew Imployees 

Community College training (other than JTFA) 

Training Under Parmer CEXA Activities 

toici Training Sjchools 

Training Provided by Tour Own Company 
far Current: Employees 

Other (Please Specify) 

N % 

Imand Public Sector Training 
Activities 

Tei 39 21 

He 27 15 

Maybe 25 13 

Bon f t tow 54 29 

No Opinion 41 22 

Training Activities jmolover 

Wish eg to See too and 
Trailing Activities through JTFA 6 10 

Vocational Education in Public 22 36 

Schools 

Covernmeni Funding of On^The^Job 4 7 

Training of Slew faployees 

Other ' - 27 44 

Private Training Schools 1 2 

Training provided by own company 2 3 
Projected lleneficiariea From 

to anded "Public Sector 

Training Activities 
Touth~ ------- 33 

Disadvantaged Populations 81 a/t 

Laid Off toployees From Other 

Companies COar elated Industry) 59 n/a 

Laid Off fepioyees From Other 

Companies (Belated Industry) 55 n/a 

Laid Off Employees From Tour 

Company 45 n/a 

Haw faployees of Tour Company 42 n/a 

Current Employees of Tour 

Company 32 n/a 







qumte 


tive 


tive 




Info 


Act 


0 


8 


6 


2 


109 


61 




7 


13 


14 


6 


83 


63 




5 


12 


5 


3 


96 


65 



3 


10 


14 


5 


90 


64 


12 


13 


4 


1 


92 


63 


2 


9 


12 


0 


84 


67 


5 


13 


25 


16 


61 


66 


0 


2 


2 


0 


67 


115 










N 


% 



Eecommend Job Service 

Recommend Without Reservation 21 11 

Recommend £7 25 

Recommend With Reservation 19 10 

Would Nat He commend 12 7 

No Opinion 86 46 

Don f t Know 1 1 
Maryland Business Cl-k^te 
Rat in g 

l&celient 6 3 

Good 79 43 

Fair 57 31 

Poor 5 3 

Ban*t Know 12 7 

Na pinion 27 15 
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Part v 

Applicant Perceptions o f the 
Maryland State Job Service 

A second important element of this study of the Maryland 
State Job service involved a survey of individuals seeking 
employment through Job Service offices, A random sample of 
approximately 330 active applicants and about 1000 inactive 
applicants was ultimately chosen by a computerized random 
search and selection process, This sample was drawn with the 
assistance of det staff from the complete applicant pool 
listed with the Job Service, A sample was chosen for 
each local office in a stratified random fashion, selecting 
males and females, and for ethnic code in proportion to that 
office's proportion of the total State listings. 

Telephone interviews were conducted by the research 
staff over the Summer and during the early Fall, 1984, 
Attempts were made to reach all 1330 persons on the sample 
listing. The telephone interviewers were able to complete 
only 100 interviews from this total sample, and then only 
after repeated attempts to reach many of the individuals, 
Most of the 1000 individuals listed as inactive could not be 
reached at all. There were several reasons that account for 
this i applicant did not have a telephone; applicant had 
moved; telephone had been disconnected; inaccurate phone 
numbers were listed with the Job Service; applicants claimed 
that the wrong person was listed on the sample rolls. 
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Table 2 presents a frequency distribution of the 
responses of the respondents to each of items on the ques- 
tionnaire (which is presented in Appendix ii), Forty-three 
males and fifty-seven females were interviewed. More than 
one-half of the applicants interviewed were between 17 and 30 
years old. reflecting the fact that unemployment is higher 
among younger workers. Eighty-four of the applicants were 
high school graduates, had had some college, or were college 
graduates, of this sample, 45 were employed when inter- 
viewed; 55 reported still being unemployed at the time of the 
interview, of the 45 who were employed, eight had located 
their job through the aid of the Job service. 

A large proportion of the sample (44) had visited 
Unemployment Insurance offices. While 39 of these persons 
had heard about Job Service activities from Unemployment 
insurance personnel, only 13 reported having actually 
registered with Job Service because it had been required of 
them by unemployment insurance regulations, m response to 
the series of questions about their use of the Job Service, 
it would appear that at least 75% of the applicants had not 
been told about many of the Job Service activities available 
to them, in addition, an even larger percentage of the 
applicants had not used the services, even when they knew of 
their existence. The one service that appears most frequent- 
ly utilized is the self-service microfiche listings. This 
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finding suggests that increasing the self-service facilities 
for job seekers would be a worthwhile effort. 

Most applicants expressed the feeling that the Job 
Service staff were professional and helpful, although fewer 
felt that the staff seemed personally interested in them. 
Seventy of the 100 applicants reported that they would 
recommend Job Service, although, when they had first regis- 
tered, only 35 had thought initially that the Job Service 
would be able to help them locate a job. As noted above, 
only eight of the 45 reporting that they were employed had 
actually located their present position through Job Service 
efforts. Of those still unemployed at the time of the 
interview, 42 of the 55 reported that they would continue to 
use the Job Service, even though 50% of them felt that there 
were other, more effective, sources for locating employment. 

Employed respondents reported that they had been 
registered with the Job Service for about two to four months 
before locating a job, At least one-third indicated that 
they had taken a different type of job or had received 
on-the-job training. One-fourth of employed respondents 
reported having taken a cut in pay in their new job. 

Over one-half of the still employed respondents reported 
having been listed with Job Service over twelve months. They 
were, for the most part, still wiling to enter training, join 
a job search workshop, take a different type of job, or take 
a cut in pay. These results suggest that it might be 
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worthwhile to consider a call-back system for applicants who 
listed a significantly long period of time with Job Service 
in order to assess their job-ready status and offer addi- 
tional services , 

These results detail an important picture of applicant 
use of and needs from the Job Service. Significantly, almost 
one-half of the respondents cited lack of training and a lack 
of job skills as important barriers to reemployment, 
one-third reported that a lack of appropriate education, the 
need for increased job finding skills, former wages that were 
too high, and age as additional significant barriers, when 
comparing these responses to the small number of persons who 
had been appraised of job search workshops, vocational 
counseling, and training programs, it would appear that the 
Job Service has a definite need to increase public awareness 
of its activities; a need that was voiced by the employees of 
the Job Service, and alluded to in the results of the 
employer questionnaire. 

Analyses were conducted comparing the experiences of 
those who are employed and those unemployed, as well as 
determining service to applicants based on other factors. 
These results did not indicate any significant differences in 
perception of Job Service activity, in attitude towards the 
Job Service, or in the use applicants made of the Job Service 
services offered to them. However, when combined with the 
information obtained from the survey of the employer communi- 
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ty, the results do further enhance our understanding of the 
Job Service and its activities as perceived by its users. in 
this regard they certainly serve to reinforce the conclusion 
that significant steips must be taken to enhance public 
awareness of and understanding of Job Service activities. 
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Frequency Distribution o£ 
Employment Service Client Questionnaire Reiponsai 



Number off Respondents : 100 



Sex 

33T Male 
57 Female 



Veterans 



21 
79 



Yes 
No 



Race 



63 


White 


36 


Black 


1, 


Other 






41 


17-25 


22 


26-30 


12 


31-35 


10 


36-40 


6 


41-45 


8 


46 and over 



Now Employed 
45 Yes 
55 No 



Located present job thr ough Service 

T YelP S — 

33 No 



Size of Job Service office visited 



20 
15 
22 
17 
25 
1 



Sit sliest 

Small 

Medium 

Large 

Larges t 

Unknown 



Educational Level 

4 Eighth grade or less 
12 Ninth to eleventh grac 
60 High school graduate 
18 Some college 

6 College graduate 



Persona in Household 

27 1-2 ~" 

49 3-4 

If 5-6 

1 7-8 

1 9-10 

1 10 or more 



Own home 



35 
63 



Yes 
No 



How long owned 

one week - six months 
six months — one year 
one - three years 
four — six years 
six - ten years 
ten - fifteen years 
fifteen - twenty years 
twenty or more years 
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Renting 
15 
14 
4 



House 

Apartment* 

Room 



Marital 



20 
7ff 



Yes 
No 



status changed since unemploy ed 



How long renting 
3 six months or less 

3 six months — one year 

7 one - two 

13 two 



years 
or more years 



Sold House 

1 
36 



Yes 
No 



Live with 
32 
32 

6 

5 

2 



Spouse and children 
Other immediate family 
Friend 

another family 
Other family members 



Why registered with Job Service 
13 



32 
7 
1 
1 

42 



Required by Unemployment Insurance 
Recommended by someone 
It was free 

Wife or husband recommended 
Recommended by last employer 
Other 



How hea rd about the Employment Servic e 
14 Friends 

39 Unemployment Insurance personnel 

8 Family members 

2 Employer 

15 Knew about it 

8 Advertisements 

7 Didn't know 

5 Other 



Ass istance used 



44 
17 
11 
II 
10 
5 

3 
2 



Unemp loymen t Insurance 

Food stamps 

Fuel assistance 

Medicaid 

Welfare 

Aid to Families with 

Dependent Children 
Emergency shelter 
Other 



How long unemployed be fore regis terine 



24 
4 



13 
9 
26 

IS 



one — two weeks 
three— four weeks 
five - six weeks 
six - eight weeks 
over eight weeks 
three - four months 
four - six months 
over six months 
don't know/unsure 



What 



46 
44 
34 
33 
35 
30 
27 
23 
22 
16 
15 
12 
6 



barriers to employment 

Lack of training 

Lack knowledge - job skills 

The economy 

Lack of education 

Transportation 

Lack job-Eindlng skills 

Former wages too high 

Age 

Too much experience 

Personal appearance 

Expect call-back from layoff 

Office politics 

Other 



Seen promptly at Job Service off ice 

69 Yes 

26 No 



How long had co wait 

10 20-3- minutes 

11 30 - 60 minutes 
5 1-2 hours" 

7 over two hours 
5 don f t remember 
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Many people waiting to gee interviewers 

48 Yes 
46 No 

5 Don 1 1 remember 



Would liked to_faave had job 
53 ¥eT~ — 

17 No 



How many there ^ the firs t time 

45 ~* 0-10 ™~ 

20 11-20 

10 21-30 

5 31-40 
0 41-50 

6 50 or more 



How often went to Service in 

the iant nine months 

23 once 

15 twice 

21 3—4 times 

18 five or more times 

11 unsure 



If didn't go, called about jobs 
23 Yes 
66 No 
1 Don 1 1 remember 



How often called 



5 
4 
4 

11 
1 

75 



once 
twice 
3-4 times 
over 4 times 
unsure 

Not Applicable 



Job Service referrals or interviews 



66" 
27 



Yes 
No 



Times sent on interviews by 
Job Service in last year 



26 

ia 

13 
7 

5 



once 
twice 
3-4 times 
5—6 times 
over six times 



Job 


saemad appropriata 


49 




Yes 


17 




No 


2 




Unsure 


How 


many 


interviews did you go to 


47 




0-2 


16 




3-5 


4 




6-10 


How 


many 


of these held at Service o 


64 




0-2 


1 




3-4 


1 • 




more than five 


Type 


of 2 


ob looking for 


7 




professionals technical. 






managerial 


26 




clerical 


9 




sales 


5 




domestic 


11 




other service worker 


2 




processing 


8 




machine trades 


4 




benchwork 


3 




structural worker 


3 




motor, freight s transp, 


3 




package/materials handler 


6 




other 


11 




any 


I 




unsure 



Job looking for same as job 

before unemployed 
61 Yes 
29 No 
3 Both 



8 3 



What, was 


job before unemployed 


Job 


Service offered. 


4 


professional > technical 3 mgrl * 


20 


mostly clerical 


4 


sales 


5 


mostly sales 


1 


domestic 


1 


tnOisfilv dofflP ^ ^ i 


13 


other service worker 


14 


mostly service worker 


2 


farm 


1 


mostly processing 


2 


processing 


8 


mostly machine trades 


3 


machine trades 


3 


mostly structural worker 


3 


structural worker 


1 


mostly motor freight 


3 


other 


9 


mostly package/materials handler 


1 


varied 


IS 


mostly other types 


5 


N/A 


16 


shown only what I asked for 



Had 


training to perform different iob 


What were salaries like for above jobs 


15 


Yes 


45 


Minimum wage 


13 


No 


27 


around |4 to $5 per hour 






5 


around $6 to #8 per hour 






1 


more than $8 per hour 


Did 


register for i©bs other than 


13 


don 1 ft know 




first choice 


4 


varied 


34 


Yes 


5 


N/A - no jobs offered 


60 


No 








Was 


this wage acceptable 


What 


were other job choices 


50 


Yes 


6 


clerical 


31 


No 


9 


sales 






2 


domestic 






3 


service 


Why 


respondent believes employers list 


1 


farm 




jobs with the Service 


1 


bench wo rk 


12 


Only minimum wage jobs 


1 


structural 


7 


Only when they must by law 


1 


package handler 


7 


Only when there is no other way 


3 


other 


1 


Only when company doesn't have 


8 


any 




its own personnel offita 


1 


N/A 


1 


Only when non-union jobs open 



14 Only with low^levelj entry jobs 
60 Unsure 



Have had training for these 
19 "Yes 

12 No Former employer used Job Service 

. 17 Yes 
49 No 

25 Don 1 1 know 
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tfjagj told of OCfifeaej services 

YES W DON 1 T REtfflMBER 

vocational eounsa liny , , . 15 "0 2 ! " — " — " 

vocational lies tin g 13 ^3 3 

training programs , 32 gJS 1 

Job finders Club, 10 57 2 

job* location assii-^tanee, . , , 9 §1 1 

reLotation assistt^^nca 9 §9 j_ 

ve tnu program, .23 5 7 13 

National Job Bank^,,./ interstate 13 M 1 

job service liaciaiga (microfiche) ,,, 39 3"7 3 

gtnp loyer recruicm^=nt days 5 93. i 



Hay#jsed other s^^Krvices of Job Service 

USED 

vocational eeunsaCLini ,3 

vOQ#tional tea tin gs; 6 

training programs _ 6 

job tinders Club.. 2 

job kation assi^scance .3 

relocation assist*mnce r 2 

veterans programs. 5 

N«C£omL Job Ban^r - interstate 3 

Job Service lis tirt^gs /microfiche 24 

eiBPL-oyer recruits* tit days 0 



EFFECTIVE? 



9^ 
9y 



YES 

2 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 
10 

0 



NO 

T 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 

10 
0 



Chac'aetiri sties of people 


at Job Service office 




friendly 


YES 
91 


8 


anlry 


8 


91 


he Infill 
colC 


84 
14 


IS 

ss 


int% nsted in you 


68 


28 


bor^'d 


26 


7a 


abls to answer que^stions 


89 


1 


well—iinnered 


92 


6 



Interviewers appeai^^ to be professional 
63 Yes" ~ 

25 Some y^s, some no 
2 ^o opinio^ 
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How do ygu rate ehe Jo^b Servi ce 
17 



15 
34 
20 
11 



(lowest) 



(highest) 



How helpful did you bel^ "i**™ 
Job Service would 
Not very 
Very little 
Unsure 

Somewhat helpfuL._l 
Very helpful 



17 
20 
27 
16 
19 



Would you refer someQtse 
62 Yes 
28 No 
8 With reservatio 



to the Service 



QUESTIONS FOR CURRENTLY EMPLOYED 
"RESPONDENTS ^ 
How long worked at this 
13 1 week - 2 mon* 

10 2-4 months 

9 4-6 months 

5 6—12 months 

9 longer than 12 m^onths 



job 
s 



Kind 


of work performed 


4 


professional 


8 


clerical 


5 


sales 


1 


domestic 


13 


service 


8 


machine trades 


2 


structural worker 


2 


motor transport 


2 


package handler 


1 


other 



a 


10-25 


6 


26-39 


27 


40-5e 


5 


*pver SO 


Kind 


of work performed 


6 


professional 


7 


clerical 


4 


sales 


Q 


domestic 


11 


service 


7 


machine trade 


2 


structural worker 


1 


motor transport 


1 


other 


6 


N/A 



Kind of industry 

2 government /public 

1 agriculture/ fore^ 

3 construction 
10 manufacturing 

2 transportatiorij c 

utilities 
1 wholesale trade 

8 retail trade 

3 finance 
IS services 



: utilities 
i try/fishing 



sommunication , 



How many hours worked then 

2 10-25 

4 26-39 

27 40-5- 

4 50 or more 

1 6 hrs/day (part-time) 

1 8 hrs/day (parc-time) 



What was rate of pay 

7 minimum wage 

6 $3.50 - 4.50 
10 4,00 - 6\00 

7 6.01 - 8,00 

5 8,01 - 10*00 

3 over 10.00 
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Belonged _tfl_,/»-ynion 



8 Yes 
33 No 



How long lisws^md with Service before 
finding job 

7 1 wiek - 1 month 
19 2-4 toonths 

6 4-6 ^months 

3 6 * 12 months 

4 more tlain twelve months 



Employed ReSEgpondent willing toi 
Relocate 

Enter a traintming program 

Work parE-^titema 

Join a job £L _rid club 

take a dif£#r^ant type of job 

take on~the^j* ob training 

take a cut in, „ pay 

cake any avdil lable job 



Previously 


Did 




xms 


No 






17 


2^ 


1 


39 


37 


8 


4 


36 


31 


13 


9 


31 


34 


11 


0 


40 


40 


•5 


IS 


25 


42 


3 


11 


29 


17 


55 


10 


29 


22 


23 


9 


31 



Would r^gLpgej^r again with Job Service 
39 "Yes ~ 
5 No 



jj^gervleg i^m^_ an effective source of jobs 
34 Yes " " 

9 No 



iCnow of otheg^ sources of jobs 
33 Yes 
12 No 



Q^h6,g.,wajrs_ finding jobs 
0 family 

4 friends 
3 gelf 

5 ads - TV"— - news 

6 other 
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QUESTION! FOR CURRENTLY UNEMPT.OYwn 



.RESPONDENTS 



Employer Industry 

1 go ve r nme nt/public utilities 

4 agriculture, forestry, fishi^gse; 

4 mining 

2 construction 
11 manufacturing 

1 wholesale trade 

lo retail trade 

1 finance, insurance, real es t^t — e 

18 services 



m of work - last employer 



7 professional, technical, roar^gfirerial 
5 sales 

4 machine trades 

3 clerical 

3 processing 

3 benchwork 

2 motor freight, transportation 

2 package/materials handler 

2 domestic 

14 other service work 

3 other 



Hours work - last emplo yer 
~8 10 - 25 

4 26-39 

31 40 - 50 



Fay rate - last employ er 

13 minimum wage 

10 3,50 - 4,00 

13 4.01 - 6,00 

6 6.01 - 8,00 
3 8,01 - 10,00 
I Over 10,00 

Belonged to union 

7 Yes 
40 No 



Time With Job Service 
16 Over 12 months 
12 6 -12 months 
10 2-4 months 
6 4-6 months 



Unemployed Respondent Willing to 
Relocate 

enter training program 
work part time 
join job find club 
take different type job 
take on-the-job training 
take a cut in pay 
take any job available 



Previously 
Willinj 



Yea 

18 

49 

38 

40 

48 

52 

29 

28 



ts 

4 
15 
12 
5 
1 
20 
25 



mm 



• 1 
■ 6 

3 ms 

3 18 

4 -5 

4^9 

2.1.3 
2^-3 



Now 



Unsure 

3 ™ 

2 

3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

4 



No 
27 
3 
12 
8 
4 
2 
14 
24 



Will continue to uie Jo b Service 

42 YeT * " 

10 No 



Know other sources of jobs 

41 Yes ' 

13 No 



Other sources cons idered more effective tha n Job Service 
26 Yes ~ 
10 . No 
3 Unsure 
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Part VI 
Job Service Salaries 

It goes without saying that salary is a major factor in 
attracting and keeping talented employees. One factor said 
to contribute to Job Service morale and motivation problems, 
as well as serving as a deterrent to recruiting more highly 
skilled staff, is the salary structure for Job Service 
employees. In order to assess the accuracy of that belief an 
attempt has been made to compare the newly revised BET salary 
schedule with pay plans for similarly gualified employees in 
other government jurisdictions, and with the pay scales of 
teachers and principals, 

It should be emphasized at the outset that top level 
DET officials have been very aware of and extremely concerned 
about the salary lag of their employees. Recognizing this, 
BET officials proposed to the Legislature and received from 
it a substantial program of salary increases and the upgrad- 
ing of job Service employees across the board. The exten- 
^iveness of these increases can be seen by comparing the 
figures found in the third and fourth columns of Table 3. 
3he salary levels discussed in the text of this section do 
^reflect the new (FY 1986) base salaries for each BET position 
aiscussed. For illustrative purposes, we have looked closely 
at one major suburban county within the state. where 
sossible, we matched minimum qualifications, the inclusion of 
supervisory duties where appropriate, the length of time to 
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reach maximum base salary within a particular category as 
well as promotional issues and pay raises due to cost of 
living indexing. Table 3 provides a brief tabular presenta- 
tion of the results of this investigation, which in turn, is 
discussed in more detail in the narrative that follows. 

The lowest level entry position into Job Service is 
classified as an "Employment Security Specialist Trainee." 
The minimum qualifications for this position are either a 
B.A. degree or a high school diploma or equivalent with one 
year's experience as an Employment Service (ES) Associate II. 

The IS trainee level may be considered a paraprofessional or 
professional level position. Base starting salary for 
1985-86 is $14,022, Salary after five years is $17,982. An 
equivalent position in county government in terms of minimum 
qualifications and job description is one entitled "Personnel 
Assistant." in a typical suburban government jurisdiction, 
the starting salary for this job is about $15,700 with an 
increase to $19,483 after a five-year period. These two 
positions, therefore, maintain the same relative salary pace 
over time, but with the county position paying about $1,500 
more. Private employment agency salaries obviously vary. 
One private agency contacted, however, reported that its 
entry level position required a BA with no experience and the 
starting salary was between $16 , Q0Q-$ia , 000 , depending upon 
individual qualifications. This agency suggested that such 
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salaries are considered fairly standard throughout the 
industry for entry level positions. 

The second level of Job Service employee is the Employ- 
ment Security Specialist I (ES I), At present, the minimum 
qualifications for this position are one year's experience as 
an ES trainee or equivalent work in the employment security 
administration. This, too, is considered an entry level 
position and similar to that of a county government's Person- 
nel Analyst I (for which a BA is required). The base salary 
range for an ES I is $15,041 rising to $19,316 after five 
years. The Personnel Analyst I position begins at $18,612.50 
rising to $23,526.04 during the same time period. 

DiT's counselor I position is similar in salary struc- 
ture to the ES I position. For this position, a BA plus 
three graduate credits in appropriate course work and 
relevant experience or an MA in an appropriate field is 
required. The pay scale is similar to the ES i level, 
$15,000 to $19,000 after five years. m the public schools, 
a beginning teacher may start at $16,000 rising to $19,000 
after five years. A trained counselor, however, usually with 
an M.A. similar to that required for the counselor I posi- 
tion, starts (assuming no prior teaching experience) at 
$17,219.25 and rises to $21,264.17 after the same five-year 
period, but this is for a 10-month appointment. Private 
employment agencies report that an entry level equivalent 
position to the ES I position would require a B.A. + two 
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years appropriate experience, an d that salaries would begin 
at around $20,000. 

The next two higher Jc=b Service position classifications 
are the Employment security Specialist II (ES II) and III 
(ES III). Approximately terfce same pay scale is also assigned 
to Employment Service Representatives I and II (ESR I and 
ESR II), Minimum qualifi cations for the ES II position are 
one year as an ES I or equivalent; for an IS III, one year as 
an ES II or equivalent. Th«e ESR I must have one year as a ES 
I or a B.A. and two years experience in the field; ESR ii*s 
must have one year as an ESR I or a B.A. and three years 
relevant experience, starting salaries for these positions 
are; ES II and ESR !• ■ $16 ,3L€S to $21,206 after six years; ES 
III and ESR II - $17 , 404 to $22,842 after six years. 

Personnel Analyst II, Personnel Technician II, or Per- 
sonnel Specialist II are comparable positions in local 
Maryland jurisdictions to thate ES II, es hi, esr 1, and ESR 
II positions. Salaries (ba_sed on 198S figures for similarly 
qualified persons) vary lign^Lf icantly from a starting salary 
of $19,837 rising to $23 , 73 ~8 after three years to a starting 
salary of $25,976 rising to $29,256 after six years. Some 
government jurisdiction! report even higher salaries after 
six years service. The lign-if icance of this variance is even 
greater than it first appears since, for a majority of Job 
Service employees, this classification level is the one in 
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which they are likely to remain for the longest period of 
time in their career in the Job Service, 

Supervisory positions obviously provide far fewer job 
openings in the Job Service than the previous non- supervisory 
job classifications that have been discussed. Nevertheless, 
they are critical to the effective functioning of the Job 
Service. The lowest supervisory position, an ES IV, has a 
base salary of $18,736 rising to $24,602 after six years. 
Minimum qualifications for this position include one year as 
a IS II or III or as an ESR I, Considered "lead workers," 
individuals in these positions often may supervise a section 
of officer workers. a comparable county-level position, a 
Personnel Analyst II in one jurisdiction examined, required a 
B.A. plus four years of relevant experience. The starting 
salary for this position was $27,200 rising to $33,952 after 
five years. A department chairperson in a school system, a 
position with similar supervisory duties with a B.A. plus 
four years experience, for example, would begin at about 
$20,000 and after five years, to up to a minimum of $25,000 
for a 10 -month contract. 

The initial formally designated Job service supervisory 
positions are classified as E.S. Supervisor I and II. 
Minimum qualifications include a B.A. and four years manage- 
ment experience or an m.a. and three years experience. 
Salary levels begin at $20,179 (is Supervisor I) and $21,732 
(ES Supervisor II) and rise to $26,502 and $28,552, respec- 
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tively, after six years. Private agency salaries for indivi- 
duals with comparable responsibilities are reported to be 
higher, but no specific figures were available. 

Top managerial level positions are somewhat more 
difficult to compare and assess. DET has designated their 
office manager classification as Office Manager (QM) I, u 
and III. Classification of these is determined by the size, 
workforce, and workload of the local office, om I's manage 
the smaller Job Service offices. The base salary level for 
an OM I is $21,732 and rises to $28,552 after six years. 
Minimum qualifications include five years experience above 
trainee and at least one year of supervisory experience. The 
Office Manager III position has a base salary of $25,227 that 
rises to $33,135 after six years. a similar position in 
terms of minimum guaiif icaticns and duties in a local 
jurisdiction in that of Personal Analyst IV. The base salary 
for this job is $31,057 and it rises to $38,777 after five 
years. Public school salaries obviously vary greatly, but in 
one suburban school district, an assistant principal of a 
high school (M.A. + 10 years experience, for example) begins 
at $30,000. Principals in a small school would also start at 
$30,000 while pincipals in large schools might start at 
$33,000, $8,000 higher than the beginning salary of the 
manager of a Job Service office who would be responsible for 
overseeing a comparable number of professionals. 
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In sum, the leadership of DET i K deserving of much 
praise for its recognition of a major gap in the earnings of 
Job Service personnel and its success in taking a very 
significant first step in closing this gap during the 
past year. Nevertheless, it seems evident that still more 
needs to be done, while the new base salaries of lower level 
Job Service employees have been improved, and are now more 
consistent with similarly qualified employees in other areas, 
as staff move up the grade and salary scale and into mana- 
gerial positions, they do begin to lose ground to employees 
who hold comparable positions in other kinds of organiza- 



tions . 
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Table 3 



SELECTED BASE SALARIES OF SELECTED EMPLOT1NT . SERVICE POSITIONS 
AND COMPARABLE REPR1S ENTATIVI JCOS 



JOB TITLE 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 


1984 
MIN 


1985-1986 • 
«IIN MAX 


YR 
TO 
MA 


E.S, Trainee 


B.A. or H.S, + lyr 
as E.S* Assoc. 


12,651 


14 _Q22 


17,982 


5 


Personnel 
Assistant 


H.5, + 2 yrs. clerical 
or technical work 


na 


15 _ 702 


19,843 


5 


E.S. I 


B.A, or H.5. .+ lyr. 
as E.S. trainee 


13,482 


15^ 041 


19,316 


5 


Private 
;/ Agency 


B.A. - no experience 


na 


16,- 000 ■ 


■ 18,000 start 


Beainnincf 
Teacher 




na 


15, 989 19,036 
(1£>* month salary) 


5 


DET 

Counselor I 


B.A. + 3 credits/ 
1 yr. as E.S. Tr. 
+ 2 yrs, exp. OR M«A. 


13,482 


15, 041 


19,316 


5 


Private 
Agency 


B.A. + 2 yrs. exp. 


na 


20, O00 - 


23,000 start 


Personnel 


B.A. (+ experience) 


na 


18, ^12 


23,526 


5 


E,S II & 
ESR I 


B.A. + 2 yrs. exp. 


14,462 


16,^.68 


21,206 


6 


E,S. Ill 


1 yr. E.S. II 


IS, 546 


17,^04 


22,842 


6 


ESR II 


B.A. + 3 yrs. exp. 


ii 




h 


ii 


Teacher 


B.A. + 2 yrs. 


na 


17,S40 


22,071 


5 


Personnel 
Analyst II 


B.A. + 2 yrs. exp. 


na 


23,S26 


29,678 • 


5 




Personnel Technician II (gov't) 
Anne Arundel gov't equiv, 
Howard gov*t equiv, 
Montgomery gov't equiv, 



na 
na 
na 
na 



19,837 23,738 3 

24,082 31,599 11 

21,731 28,501 6 

25,976 39,623 22 



(Supervisory positions) 

E.S. IV 1 yr. HSII/III or 

ISE T 

Personnel " B * A* + 4 yrs, exp. 
Analyst III 
(gov't) 



16,734 



na 



(Managerial positions) 

Personnel B.A. * 6 yrs, exp. 

Analyst III (incl, 2 yrs, supvr . ) 

Office Manager 

I 5 yrs, above trainee 

(1 yr* supervisory) 



II 
III 



6 yrs, above trainee 
(1 yr, supervisory) 

6 yrs* prof, exp. 
(2 yrs, supervisory) 



na 

19,402 
20,896 
22,512 



18,736 24,602 6 
27,200 33,952 5 



E.S. Supv, a, A. 
I 


+ 4 
OR 


yrs , 


manag . 


18,015 


20,179 


26,502 


6 


M.A. 


+ 3 


yrs. 


manag. 










E.S, Superv. 
















II 








19,402 


21,732 


28,552 


6 


Private agency 








28 , 0 0 0 — 


35,000 s 


start 





Principal and Assistant Principals - set Salary 



31,057 38,777 5 

21,732 28,552 6 

23,413 30,751 6 

25,227 33,135 6 
iscriptive narrative 
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Part VII 
Job Service Activities in 
Othor Selected _Lgcalit tes 

One off the several goals of this research effort was to 
explore to some modest degree Job Service reform activities 
. going on in other states. The proximity of the research 
staff to th-e Washington, D.C. office of the U.S. Department 
of Labor suggested that it would be a relatively easy task to 
obtain such information, from Federal officials, in fact, 
that was not the case as the combination of reorganization, 
decentralization or authority to the states, severe reduc- 
tions in force and the like had gone a long way to decrease 
federal officials' awarnesi of the msot current policies 
being pursued by the various states. 

As a conieguenee , brief visits were made to four 
states, one* of the four states, Florida, stood out from the 
others in that it appeared to be engaged in the most compre- 
hensive of efforts at reforming its Job Service. Thus, in 
this part Q^E this report, we shall briefly describe various 
of the aeti-vities under way in that state. We shall then 
turn to a barief examination of the British Job Service which 
has undergone! a maj or restructuring and revitalization during 
the past six years, while in Britain on other business, one 
of the two senior authors of this study was able to spend 
several days examining the impact of those reform efforts and 
that is reporrted on in the second half of this section. 
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FLORIDA JOB S1RVICE 
Historically, the Florida State Employmerit; Service was 
not regarded as an especially progressive Qrie, The past 
decade has witnessed some major efforts to bring miout change 
in the overall image of the State's employment service . This 
effort appears to be largely the result of two factors, 
First, while Florida has historically been a stilts that his 
experienced considerable growth, the past ten to fcventy years 
have been a period of very rapid growth, population txpansion 
and economic development* Second, the current governor of 
Florida, Bob Graham, has, during the course of the aevtn 
years in which he has held that office, placed much emphasii 
upon encouraging the Employment Service to em&liasize both 
coordination with other related organizations and ixpandsd 
outreach . 

In order to obtain a clearer understanding of the manner 
in which these goals of enhanced coordination arid improved 
outreach had been carried out and implemented at the local 
level, a series of visits were made to various lacal Employ- 
ment Service offices in the metropolitan Tampa area* That 
city was chosen both because it is roughly comparable to the 
metropolitan Baltimore area in size and also bicaus^ its 
economic base is among the more diversified of cities of that 
size in the state of Florida with a substantial Working- and 
middle-class population involved in industrial activity. 
What follows is a description of the most notable character- 
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is tics of the Florida Jc=r>b Service operation observed in the 
course of visiting o&fices and meeting with staff and a 
discussion of the moc^re unique coordination and outreach 
activities that take pla&ce, 

General Operations 

!The Job Service LtLm Florida is one of several operating 
divisions of the State 1 as Department of Employment* Training* 
and labor. Because oi the state's siie* both in 'terms of 
geography and population the Employment Service is organised 
into a number of regiTions, Each region is headed by a 
regional administrator aud it is to this individual that the 
headp o£ the major ofi£ic»:as within the region report* Each of 
the managers of the four major employment service offices in 
the four county Tam»a--St, Petersburg region report to the 
Region IV manager, Iji turn* each manager of the major 
offices ii likely to h^vmm the heads of two or three satellite 
offices reporting to him^^/her. 

tnmost instances, to^ndividual employment service offices 
function independently c=>f other agency offices. This is a 
relatively new davelopm@t3it* in that* until about five or six 
years ago* most emploS&rnent service offices were co-located 
with UMployment Itisurafeice offices. The movement away from 
co-location was actual&ly initiated by the Unemployment 
Insurance division of th« department and was done for two 
reasons: firstly* to facilitate the centralization of UI 
operation into a single toff ice for ease of operations in each 
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metropolitan area; and, secondly, in order to eliminate the 
task of finding increasingly larger office space for the 
co-located UI and Employment Service offices. In such 
offices as continued to be co-located, however, the two were 
maintained as distinct entities, often in separate office 
space that was located next door to each other* 

The local employment service offices that were visited 
were, in each instance, found to be located in fairly new and 
spacious facilities. The floors were carpeted, with the 
quality ranging from acceptable to good* There was enough 
space between desks to give individuals seeking assistance a 
sense of at least a modest degree of privacy, The general 
ambience was far from luxurious, and much of the office 
furniture showed considerable wear and tear; nevertheless, 
there was a general aura of neatness, openness, and lightness 
that made the physical experience of visiting the office an 
acceptably pleasant activity. 

One significant factor contributing to the general 
pleasantness of the ambiance of these offices was the level 
of automation which has been implemented in the Florida 
Employment Service offices. While these offices are not, 
despite their characterization as such by the office mana- 
gers, paperless, most paper records have been eliminated, 
Consequently, one does not see the large number of file 
cabinets and other makeshift record-holding facilities that 
one frequently sees in Maryland State Employment Service 
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of f ices * The absence of such equipment seems to faavi a mora 
significant effect than one might expsst in making for an 
attractive environment in the office* 

The computerized record-keeping system that is responsi- 
ble for this absence of file cases hai been in effect in 
Florida Employment Service offices for the last eighteen 
months. The data taken from clients leaking empIB-oyment and 
employers wishing to list jobs is still taken on a printed 
form which is filled out by an employment service staff 
member* On the same day that it is taken, however^ this data 
is entered into a statewide computer syitam that iss housed in 
the state capital , Tallahassee* In order to ensure the 
accuracy of the data entry process, the paper Eforrns which 
have been completed are kept on file for one weete, and then 
they are discarded* Each night, the data that is entered 
into the system is analyzed at the gentrai computer in 
Tallahassee, and the next morning local offices receive 
printouts which match and rank individual canAJ-dates for 
available jobs. 

The information in the printout inoludes several items 
of data about the company and the position that it ^Ls seeking 
to fill, as well as training and work experience records for 
each of the candidates which the computer has matched with 
the job* Staff members then review the information provided 
in the printout, double checking in Bom cases to ensure the 
accuracy of the matching which has occurred. They then seek 
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to contact the individuals whose names have been suggested* 
In the large majority of cases, the individuals who have been 
suggested are not readily reachable by telephone and are 
consequently sent a form letter the same day indicating the 
availability of the position, and inviting them to contact 
the local employment service office to obtain more detailed 
information, This letter also contains the name of the 
employer. 

Extended Outreach 

A number of initiatives have been undertakers in the last 
several years to expand the outreach of the Florida Job 
Service. Many of these involve activities developed as a 
consequence of enhanced coordination with other organisa- 
tions * and, consequently, will be described in the section 
that follows* Among the mast notable of these outreach 
activities has been the opening of a number of small satel- 
lite offices which are operated under the jurisdiction of 
each of the major local offices, Other activities have 
involved the undertaking of significant public relations 
initiatives designed to call greater public attention to the 
operation of the Job Service, 

Certainly, the most significant effort that expanded 
outreach for the Job Service in Florida has involved is the 
policy of opening small, neighborhood-based satellite 
offices, Thus, for example, the mid-town Tampa office of the 
Job Service, which is roughly equivalent for that city to the 
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Eutaw Street office of the Maryland State Employment Service, 
has three satellite offices, with plans underway for a 
fourth. These satellite offices have from three to ten 
individuals staffing them, The largest is almost entirely 
sponsored by the local service delivery area (SDA) , Space is 
provided by the local PIC and the staff members who operate 
it are funded through a subcontract with the local SDA, 
Another of the satellite offices operates out of space which 
has been provided to the Employment Service by local govern- 
ment . 

Other forms of outreach have been developed in addition 
to the satellite offices. For example, each of the city's 
two large vocational training institutions have had an 
employment service staff member outposted to them on a 
permanent basis to provide various Job Service, activities, 
Mechanized outreach, in the form of a client-operated 
computer terminal, provides both general career information, 
as well as access to non-employer identified job listings and 
have been set up in the local university and community 
college, 

The two primary public relations activities that have 
been engaged in by the Job Service involved Employment Week 
and the Frdf essional Placement Network, Employment Week is 
an annual event which is sponsored jointly by the Job 
Service, the Chamber of Commerce, and the PIC, Employment 
Week involves the carrying out of a concentrated sat of 
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activities during one single week of the summer designed to 
attract attention to the job Service and the services that it 
provides to individuals , It involves activities ranging 
from the issuance of a proclamation by the mayor to the 
carrying out of job fairs, the presentation of public 
interest television spots , and the provision in the media of 
public interest stories. The Professional Placement Network 
is an experimental program in which local job service offices 
have begun to collect the resumes of professionals seeking 
employment* Each month a newsletter is sent to 2,000 local 
businesses which includes condensed sample resumes of these 
professionals who hat\ registered with the Job Service, 
These employers are also sent a monthly bulletin which is 
produced jointly by the Employment Service and the local 
service delivery area which talks about major developments 
involving the area, employer needs, and Job Service activi- 
ties. 

K final outreach activity being carried out by the Job 
Service involved the development of the "account executive" 
system * a regular employment service staff person who has 
been given the special task working only on the needs of a 
specifically designated group of employers who are heavy 
users of the local Job Service office. These "account 
executives" become familiar with each of the companies for 
whom they have responsibility and, as a result, are better 
able to assist these companies in finding employment service 
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clients to meat exactly the specific skill needs of the 
company in question. 

Coordination Activities 

Each of the Job Service offices visited engaged in 
fairly extensive networking of coordinated activities with 
other local public and private organisations* These activi- 
ties resulted in joint program efforts with the State 
Corrections Department, local governments , local aging 
agency, and the American Association of Retired People, The 
primary focus of the coordination activities carried out by 
these employment service offices, however, was the local 
service delivery area and PIC, These efforts took a variety 
of forms ranging from collaborative planning efforts and 
regular meetings, to formal contractual arrangements, 
Planning activities focused primarily around the development 
of the annual plan that is produced by each local Job Service 
office. While the plan is an internally developed document, 
considerable consultation with PIC members and SDA staff 
occurs in its preparation, In addition, it is required that, 
before the plan is submitted by the local office to the 
regional administrator, it must be signed off by the major of 
the city as well as several PIC members, One page of the 
plan is specifically designated as a place where the com- 
ments, suggestions, and criticisms of the individuals who 
have signed off are to be included, as the plan is sent 
forward to the regional and state administrators, In 
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addition to that, coordination takes place throughout the 
planning process, and there is, at a minimum, a monthly 
meeting between the heads of the regions' SDAs and the 
employment service regional administrator * 

Each local Job Service office seems to be involved in a 
number of coordinative activities which have resulted in 
their having on site additional staff who are funded by other 
organisations. In a Job Service office in an area where 
there is a high concentration of senior citizens, for 
example, there is one half-time staff member funded by the 
American Association of Retired Persons, and another half- 
time staff member funded by the County Aging office who are 
specialists in the employment needs of senior citizens- As 
has been noted above, the largest satellite office of Tampa 
Employment Service office is co-located in the offices of the 
Tampa PIC in downtown Tampa, and is staffed by ten individu- 
als who are funded out of a contract between the PIC and the 
Employment Service, In addition to providing local employ- 
ment service activities in that particular office, these 
individuals also have the responsibility for developing 
the on-the-job training activities that are undertaken by 
the Tampa SDA, Other staff in local government service 
offices are funded through the WIN program to provide 
services to AFDC recipients and by the state correction 
agency to provide services to parolees. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

The services that are provided for jointly by the 
U,S* Department of Labor and individual state employment and 
training agencies in cooperation with local service delivery 
areas are, in Great Britain, administered by the Manpower 
Services Commission (MSG) . The MSG was created in Great 
Britain about eight years ago as part of an effort to reform 
the administration of the nation's employment and labor 
services by lessening somewhat Givil Service control and 
bringing a greater degree of private sector involvement into 
the shaping of policy for these services. This was accom- 
plished by transferring responsibility for the agency that 
provides and manages such services from a cabinet secretary 
to a commission composed of high ranking, private sector 
business figures. Thus, while still maintained as a govern- 
ment program administered by government employees, the MSG 
provided a vehicle for having a high degree of private sector 
involvement in the shaping of the broad policies which the 
government pursued in areas of employment, training, unem- 
ployment insurance, and the like. 

The employment service, as it operated in great Britain 
prior to the establishment of the MSG, looked remarkably like 
the employment service as it currently operates in the State 
of Maryland, This was especially true in terms of the 
physical appearance of the employment service. Most employ- 
ment service offices in the United Kingdom were co-located 
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with the Unemployment Iniurancs offices , most often being 
housed in old and dreary looking facilities, Moreover, the 
employment service function was frequently dominated by the 
Unemployment Insurance activity. Consequently, many Britons 
looked upon the country's employment service as simply an 
organization with which you had to deal while you were 
receiving your unemployment checks, 

In order to improve the image of the employment service , 
the MSG undertook a number of actions. The first of these 
was physically to separate the unemployment insurance offices 
from the employment service offices, As this was being 
carried out, the unemployment insurance offices were being 
centralized so that even large cities would generally have 
only a single unemployment insurance office, At the same 
time, the employment service offices were being greatly 
decentralized, Thus, for example, in the case of the 
nation's largest city, London, where there had been a half 
dozen employment service offices, the number of offices was 
expanded to nearly 40, At the same time that the number of 
offices were being expanded significantly, the actual 
fucntions to be carried out in these individual offices were, 
in fact, reduced. Two major areas in which the activities of 
the local employment service offices were reduced involved 
first the function of taking job orders and second, the 
distribution of information to clients about new job orders, 
The latter was dealt with by structuring the employment 
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service functions in such a way that all job orders would be 
placed at one of two central locations within the city of 
London . 

in so far as its Job Service activities, the Manpower 
Services Commission followed two complimentary strategies* 
First, it decided to move to the simplest form of labor 
exchange services , and second, it committed itself to 
upgrading dramatically the number and quality of offices 
available to potential clients, The former was done by 
eliminating the prior requirement that information about 
clients be recorded and kept on file for subsequent matching 
of individuals and jobs, hm conceived and implemented by the 
MSG, the new Job Service offices would be simply places where 
individuals who were seeking jobs came to find out informa- 
tion about those jobs. No longer would the staff at the 
Employment Service seek out individuals to fill jobs* 

The second policy change involved the vast expansion of 
the number of Job Service offices along with the coinci- 
dent significant reduction in the size of the staff sta- 
tioned at these offices and the equally significant upgrading 
of the quality of the facilities. h lively, uniform color 
scheme was adopted for all offices, modern furniture ac- 
quired, and central main street office locations were chosen. 
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Fart^ VXXI 

Organisation and Polloy Reooimpendations 
for the Maryland State Job Service 

Writing the reoommendatiHns section for a report of this 
sort is, in a lense, a very pleasant experience for external 
consultants . Unlike agency administrators, external consul- 
tants are not bound by State personnel systems, extant 
leases, and tight budgets. Rather, external consultants can 
be guided by their own personal vision of what represents the 
best of all possible arrangements, Nevertheless; regardless 
of how good the recommendations, the Maryland Job Service 
cannot be taken apart and put back together again in such a 
way as to make everything possible all at once* 

The result of this is that some of the reooimnendatiens 
made here are much more likely to be rapidly implemented than 
others. In part, this is because some recommendations 
involve program changes that everyone agrees are needed 
immediately* In other cases, recoimiendations will require a 
long time and much effort to implement. In some instances, 
events over which agency heads and program managers have no 
control will either make change inevitable or preclude rapid 
movement in one or another direction* 

The difficulty and complexity of implementing the 
recommendations of a study of this type are readily evident 
by looking at the results of a similar effort that took place 
almost twenty years ago at the Federal level, In 1966, the 
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current Secretary of State George C. Sdhuitz, then the Dean 
of the Graduate School of Business at the University of 
Chicago, chaired a U,5* Department of Labor Advisory Panel 
on the future of the Employment Service, The first two 
recommendations of this study represent quite different and, 
in a sense, almost typical cases in point insofar as success 
in implementation. The first recommendation has been 
partially implemented through various means. The second 
Schults recommendation was not implemented in Maryland and 
certainly bears a striking resemblance to the first recommen- 
dation of this report. The two recommendations were? 

Recommendation 1* The mission of the Service 
should be clarified by revision of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act to emphasise its role as a comprehensive 
manpower service agency rather than just a labor 
exchange » 

Recommendation 2, Separate the Employment Service 
from the Unemployment Insurance Service at all 
levels as a means of strengthening administration; 
remove the stigma of "the unemployment office;" and 
establish the Service as an agency with a positive 
mission* 

We are aware that some of the recommendations which 
follow may be a bit controversial; others less so e in each 
case, however, they represent the best judgment of the 
research staff. We are also aware that the Department of 
Employment and Training has already begun to implement 
several of the recommendations that follow* In certain 
instances, the Department had begun to do so simultaneously 
with the commissioning of this study. In others, the need 
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to take action became evident ai the study progressed. We 
vigorously applaud the Department for the actions that it has 
already taken, and encourage them to consider the implementa- 
tion of all of the proposals which follow* 

1* Separate the Job Service from UI Operations * In order 
to give the Job Service greater visibility and a more 
positive image in the eyes of employers, the agency should be 
administered separately from the Unemployment Insurance 
Program, This separation should be both physical (separate 
offices) and organisational (separate line of command), 

2* Break up large centralised offices . As rapidly as 
possible, the large offices, especially those found in the 
Baltimore metropolitan area, should be replaced by several 
smaller, more conveniently located and more personalized 
offices, These offices should be located where they are more 
easily accessible to employers and job seekers alike. The 
optimal locations will be in the heart of the community that 
the office is designed to serve, in a highly visible loca- 
tion, and readily accessible to both walk-in and drive-in 
traffic, 

3 * Improve office decor , This should be done by installing 
modern office furniture (especially in areas of client and 
employer contact), regularly painting offices in non-institu- 
tional colors, and the carrying out of any other steps 
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necessary to make offices mora attractive to employers and 
applicants* 

4 * Prioriti ze agency missions and align staffing according- 
ly. The missions of the Job Service should be stated clearly 
and in priority order, with the labor exchange function as 
the top priority, Staffing should correspond to this priori- 
tization. 

5* Develop improved and upgraded career ladders f with 
salarie s commensurate with other state jobs . The Job Service 
loses many able employees who begin their careers in State 
service with it and then find that opportunities for advance- 
ment within it are not readily evident* 

6 * Continu e to upgrade training . This should be an 
especially high priority for interviewers and counselors. 
Require all new interviewers and counselors to attend 
training within six months of being hired, with regularly- 
scheduled retraining required in subsequent years. 

7. Assign employer representatives to specific industries 
or employers. Train Employer Representatives in marketing 
techniques and have them learn in depth the skill needs of 
the employers to whom they are assigned ¥ 

8* Develop a system of planning that originates at the 
level of the individual offices . 
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Provide more clerical support with automated functions. 



10* Run offices by appointment . Handle "walk-ins" to the 
extant that it is feasible to do so with immediate assessment 
of job-ready status and assign to a subsequent appointment 
time , 

11* Post lo cal openings on lob board for clients to see . An 
attractive job board can serve as a useful focus of interest 
and attention for job seekers as well as providing an 
important source of information and learning about job 
opportunities . 

12. Take s teps to personalize service to clients , Use 
names / not numbers, or both but never numbers alone, 

13 * Require all jobs to be posted in lob bank within two 
hours of receipt . 

14* Contin ue to implement and expand automated Job Search , 

15* Provide bi-annual training in DOT coding for those 
required to use it. 

16 • Follow- up on placements one month later to determine 
whether client is working out . Record and analyze results of 
follow-ups to provide information on where improvements are 
needed. This follow-up could be made the responsibility of 
the Employment Reps. 
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17 * Applicants not placed should be contacted Periodically 
to determi ne their status . Those who have found jobs should 
be removed from the applicant rolls. 

18 * Divide the caseload of each office among staff, rather 
than h ave each staff person working with the entire applicant 
caseload, This division of labor could be along occupational 
lines - 

19 * Require an Associa te of Arts degree as the minimum 
educati onal requirement for the position of E.S* Interviewer , 

20. Develop a more uniform and lively color scheme for Job 
Service office decor , 

21. Develo p a series of brochures that are visually lively 

3S§ simply written that provide tips on job seeking and 

describe the services provided by the Job Service , A 
separate series should be developed for applicants and 
employers - 

22. Job Ser vice staff should become more diversified and 
able to a ssume any duties in the office as workload demands . 
This would mean that all staff would be versed in some 
minimal vocational counseling techniques, 

23 * Require that Job Service check work histories and 
references for applicants before recommending them for 
referral , 
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24 * Allow St ate offices to use Job Service for hiring of new 
staff members. This might be accomplished by mandating a 
specified period of time for use of prior merit listings , 
after which jobs become "public domain 11 and available for 
referral through Job Service, 

25 * Utilize Unemployment Insurance mailings for the purposes 
of d isseminating informatics about and publicizing the 
Maryland Job Service , Currently, the Department of Employ- 
ment and Training sends quarterly mailings to each of the 
State's employers to notify them of their Unemployment 
Insurance tax bill. Such mailings could serve as a very 
useful vehicle for the dissemination of information about the 
Job Service, 

26 * Increas e the level of professional training for all 
individ uals holding counselor positions , Currently, there 
appears to be much variation in the level of background and 
professional training possessed by individuals who hold 
counselor-type positions in the Employment Service, Numerous 
people in these positions have moved up through experience 
gained at lower level positions. In a number of cases it 
appears that these individuals had never received formal 
training in areas like test administration, interpretation, 
vocational counseling and the like. The Department should 
make a special effort to provide both an in-service training 
program for individuals currently in these positions and to 
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ensure that staff who subsequently moved into these positions 
have had the appropriate prior professional training* 

27 . Stricter standards of selection should be enforced in 
appointing people to the position of Em ploym ent Service 
Specialist , Currently, it appears that virtually all 
individuals who have served as Employment Service Trainees 
for up to thre^ years are automatically promoted to the 
position of Employment Service Specialist* Effective 
interviewing requires interpersonal skills, which not all 
people may possess* An effective interviewer can facilitate 
working with a client in the same way that an effective one 
can greatly complicate the process of meeting the clients' 
needs * 

28 . Several of the manuals which describe data entry and 
report compilation should be rewritten in such a fashion as 
to make them less complex and difficult to read. Ease of use 
of these manuals, and the consequent recording of data, could 
be greatly improved by providing both more detail and 
presenting the information in a clearer fashion* 

29. Steps need to be taken to increase the clarity of 
communication about Job Service activity* There are many 
highly specialized, and sometimes quite ■ obscure, terms, 
concepts and acronyms that are used by various of the staff 
of the Job Service* This can make it very difficult for both 
employers and job seekers as well as new staff members at the 
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Job Sirica* development of a lexicon of Job Service 

terminology, as will as al irief descriptive overview of its 
activities would hi a use:: iul step in dealing with this 
problem, 

3Q * Continue curi— an t ef fortes improve the salaries of Job 

Service mmvloympm , espec.lf^-lv those in managerial level 
positions ■ The Osepartment has taken a significant step in 
this direction witJi its mast recent pay raises, but there is 
still improvement needed JELn order to make Job Service 
salaries competit dva with those of comparable jobs with 
comparable responsibilities , This is especially true in the 
area of managerial level po^i-S-tions. 
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Use of Private Employment Agencies 
By AFDC/WIN Programs 

The 1983 amendments to the Wagner-Peyser specifically 
removed the prohibition on the use of private employment 
agencies for the placement of registrants at public employ- 
ment services. As of yet, no state has entered into a formal 
arrangement with private employment agencies to provide 
assistance in the placement of employment service regi- 
strants, Maryland is currently considering entering into 
such an arrangement and, as a consequence, research staff 
undertook brief efforts to determine if there were any extant 
programs that might provide analagous information about the 
way in which such an arrangement might work, 

Presently, two states, Pennsylvania and Texas, are using 
private employment agencies to some extent to find employment 
opportunities for welfare recipients, Both of these efforts 
are WIN demonstrations operated by the State Welfare depart- 
ments* These programs are generally similar, with the most 
significant similarity being that both programs use a voucher 
system to pay for persons placed in employment, 
Pennsylvania 

In Pennsylvania, payment is made to either private 
agencies (by voucher) or to the state employment agency (by 
contract for a fixed amount) for the placement of welfare 
recipients in jobs* The Pennsylvania Department of Public 
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Welfare's program of paying private exnplopnent susencies to 
place welfare recipients in paid employment begais, in 1979 , 

and now is funded annually at the level of $1 mil] ion. The 

program , called the "Private Employrnent Agency" Voucher 
Program, " is somewhat controversial, and, there appe— ars to be 
some significant administrative problenii in the=n: program 
management, The program began initially as a ay to get 
General Assistance (GA) recipients off the welfare rolls and 
into paid employment, and the $1 million was all £ zoni State 
funds* It is now all or partially corxsidired a w IN demon* 
stration project, so som© of the funis , possibly ^mp to 90% 
are now Federal. The program, while initially rfor state 
General Assistance recipients , now is also for AFDC re- 
cipients , 

Welfare applicants, at the time of applieaittion, are 
immediately referred to the state employment servicis (Office 
of Employment Security, QESj, which is giviii 15 dayi= to find 
the person employment. If QES does not place tfcrie person 
within 15 days, the person is referred toaak to tji^^ welfare 
department for either direct placement, or given a voucher to 
use at a private employment agency. OES may, at the same 
time, continue to seek employment for fciiii person, but they 
no longer have the sole right! to secure a placements - 

The voucher to the private agency i s good for 30 days. 
The limit is necessary as the Departmerat has limifczied funds 
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(i.e., SI million statewide) for tftU progrzram and cannot have 
unlimited vouchers outstanding, The program, while state- 
wide, makes the greatest number of ^lacsmeFats in Philadelphia 

and Allegheny counties. At the heginni ng of the program, 

thert was a placement success rat© ^f56%. The success rate 
has risen to 67% for the PEP progrwii Suc^cess is defined as 
a job lasting at least 10 consecutive mmKm z - The Federal QAQ 
is presently conducting an audit of thfr- program in Pitts- 
burgh, It has been unofficially repcrtid t . liat it is reputed 
to have found that about 70% to 80% c£ the z private employment 
agency placements are not in the placement z^ool of the state 
job service. This is seen by the Dexyartment of Public 
Welfare as a significant finding which sh«ows that there is 
not duplication of effort in using t&e priv^ate agencies. 

There were approximately 20 0o placements through the 
private employment agencies in Pennsylvania^ in FY '85. The 
payment to the private agencies is made an a case by case 
basis and the job must be for 30 or mor^^ hours per week* 
There is some debate now within the walfara department on how 
to set the fee schedule for the ptivate agencies, It is 
currently at a flat rate, although only a ^percentage is paid 
if the person works less than 10 q^riSiQUti^we weeks, Only a 
small percentage of the employment a^inoies in the state make 
10 or more placements in a year, peroa^ntage now is 10% 

of gross actually earned to date if the pse=rson quits in less 
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thin 10 ws^ks, If the person works 10 consecutive weeks, the 
private agency receives $1000. State welfare administrators 
feel that there has been some abuse by private agencies and 
the rules have been changed to guard against them- One 
program adzmnistrator with experience with the program 
commented tiiat it does have a legitimate role in the place- 
ment of welfare clients , but that it needs to be closely 
monitored arid administered, 
Texas 

The Texas program is smaller than than in Pennsylvania. 
Unlike Pennsylvania, clients are not sent first to the State 
Employment Service and applicants do not have concurrent 
listings with more than one placement source* Applicants are 
listed either with the welfare department, a private employ- 
ment agency,, or with the State Employment Service* The 
amount of the voucher, as in Pennsylvania, is dependent upon 
how long th^ placement lasts, but the amount is computed in a 
different ffaahion* Private agencies receive $100 for the 
placement, and $4*50 each day that the person remains 
employed, up to 90 days or a maximum of $550. 
Program Constraints 

There a_:re two constraints which limit the activities of 
these programs. First, both the Texas and Pennsylvania 
programs operate with fixed sums of money, which limits the 
number of placements that can be made. Second, there is the 
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issue of who will par" for the placement* The kinds of 
placements that are likel— y to be made through these programs 
are those called APF ( Applicant Pays Fee). Most jobs are in 
the category EPF (Employer Pays Fee), According to the 
amendments to the Wagner-Peyser Act, private employment 
agencies can by reimbursed for placement of clients by 
government funds only if ^^he client is not chargid a fee. 
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CODS f? 



Dace 



EMPLOYER QUSSTIONNAIRI 

1. Xftbia company part *f w m i„ gmz organisation? _yES N O 

Ifjii, what or S mn 42 » & i B _on and wh.rt U ita home offiei located? 



2. Plw. (CIROI BELOW iadu « ry eyp , uhich b ,„ ldincifi ., yow comp<nyf , %ta[y 

bysiiiiss inEefests; 

ACraLTURI, FISHING, 700RESTRY WHOLESALE TRADE 

mcnM J"*- 11 " TRADE 

HANUFACTUSING FINANCE, INSUSAftCl, KtKl gSUI 

3, Approximately how loflg hioa, your company bean ae this loeaeion? 



Wwti. eft. .pproxtart, , « ± » of the total vorkforc. (including manages, ,d«^ ltes , 
eee,) located i£ this g^^allttyl 



Hhatii Che appcosiMCt Brp.rcmntag. of employees who an classified as 

°^ 0-25 25^50 50-75 7S-1QQ 

TECHNICAL, 

MANAGERIAL -~ — 
CLERICAL 
SKILLED 

semiskilled 

UNSKILLED 
OTHER (SPECIFY) 



Do ywancicipat* tft.e yo».ur cnpn? will b t changing its number off employes tf ^ 
jiee during tha next 7^#?"-f 
YES 

, "° DON T KNOW 



Has Ehinumbar „f employee , 6 y OUff company chang.d significant Ly within the U*„Mr' 
IIS - ' 

. m DON'T KNOW 

If th«.w.r to que ae t ofls « S „ - v ,. a> pU „. lndlfilC(| briefly ch< % . 

extant of, and likely duration of the changes. 
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9* Which Job Service offlca would your esmparty be SQ#e likely t - o use to list vacartcisu 

_^ - /Den f t Know 



(CIRCLE DON'T mm IF APPROPRIATE) 



10. Would you find ic useful if there waa a joe service office l«caead closer to your ?0Htgflyl 
_ MO _^eON f T KNOW 

XI. Mas you? company listed vancaseiei wish the Mar/Und Statm I^^pioyment Service 
(Job Sarviot/Job Bank) within Che last 1^ (2) years? 

^5 NQ CI30N f T KNOW 



If HO: Why not? 



If YES; 
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A* Plaase Indicate the approximati number of the following j ah types thae you have 
listed with the State ^iploymefiE Sarviee (Jib Service /Jgo--* Sank) during the page 
two years: 

PROFESSIONAL, ETC. FROCEiai^^a 

CLERICAL MACHINE T^UDES 

SAL1 ^_ BENCHWqUK ■ ' 

DOMESTIC " STRUCTUgA^rJ, WORKER ™— 

OTHER SERVICE TfUNlPCW^ATlGN ~ 

FARM, FORESTRY MATERIALS HANDLER ~ 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 



0f Ehose vaneancies that your company listed tiieh the job lirviei, what salary 
level would you gay was soar esmqii! 

MINIMUM WAGE jtf.oo „ $S * 00 

13,50 - $4.00 $8 # 00 - $&0,OQ ~ — " 

14.10 - $5*50 $10,00 4 S^QVE " " 

DON'T ICNOteJ _ — 



How often would you say that your company has used the job^ Service to help fiJJ, 
vacant positions? 

, ONCE A YEAR AT t EAST ONCE A MONTH 

2-10 MI A YEAR . HOflC: FREQUENTLY THAN ONCfi 



A >SSCNTH 



Is your eoinpany ! s use of the Job Service: 

EVENLY SPACED THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 

SPORADIC WITH NO PARTICULAR PATTERN 

, SEASONALLY DETERMINED 

, DETERMINED BY CONTRACTUAL AGREEMENTS 



- ' Wh * n J° tt * company representative contractud Job Service— office, was he/aha abl« 
to place the job order promptly? 

- ._ YES H O DON ~ * 7 KNOW 
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V, Wi«l jeaut «,p iny „il ed che Job service office. „ as your r ep t s, snt « c ± ve Mhle 
to upitmmk witkth. iw individual each tim^ ~ r -eprinnt.civ. able 

' .^^Si ^ HO DON'T KNOW 

- ¥E "-'~ S *0 D ON'T KNOW 

», Shy did. ehe Job Service 6 0 l iat V . fifco cli S in your company! 



X". m cut JojSsrvice office able to help y 0 « fill your vaeaneiii? 
- — _* E -^-S HQ D ON'T K80H 

' J * S! r^SL^^ a ? lvla « ehe Jot » Service e £ 3>lrn from r.f.rrall from eh* local 
Job serw^iQ^ office? 

TBSS no 



DON * T KNOW 

W° DON'T K2 

IF HQ? «at? 



Ate yo* planing to use the Job Service agaia within the ne« year? 



5fic«f C ***-* Wow *°uld y Qur compmny 6a 0 o B c -willing Ea Hat with thm Job ^erviet 



H ' S1^S^; £ta ^ y ° UT C01 W •fc-olW.Za.y not be willing » list witfa che 



Job Ser^SSfce. J 

Why? 
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12, The Maryland State Employment Service provides a variety of services designed to assist the 
employer. Please indicate on Che following list : a) thoai icelvicife m you know aboutz ; 
b) those activities you have actually ugid or requested; c) those yoix^r company has fcstind 
useful and affective for your purposes; and d) those your company hmm not found to be^ 
effective. 



PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES ONLY , . ____ , . 

TESTING (VOCATIONAL APTITUDE) _____ 

JOS DEVELOPMENT „ _ 

ON-SITE PLACEMENT ____ 

JOB OFFICE PLACEMENT ^ _ — 

JOB FIND CLUB _____ 

TARGETED JOBS TAX CREDIT (TJTG) ^^___ ____ 

TRAINING 

ON-THE-JOB (OJT) ____ 

EMERGENCY VETERANS (IVJTA) . 

OTHER TRAINING ; _ ____ _____ 

JSEC COMMITTEE ^ - 

COUNSELING ___^_ _ ^ 

OTHER (SPECIFY) 

13 , In general, would you rate the Maryland State Employment Sirvice as b^inf (Circle Qn& ) % 
VERY EFFECTIVE EFFECTIVE ADEQUATE INADEQUATE DON'T f^OW 

14, Please indicate what your company considers disappointing in its use of the State Effip* leysint Servi 



15* Please indicate what your company considers plusses in its use of the State Employnan.^ Service, 



16, Mat suggestions would your company make to the State topleptnt iirvici that would smkt It 
more attractive for employers to utilise its service? _ _ _ 



17* Do you think It would Be advisable to phyiicaily separatt tha Job Ser^i« office frost the 
Unemployment Insurance office? YES HQ DON'T KNOW 

IS* Is your company a member of the local Job Service ^aployir Committee CJSEO? 



a) HAVE 
KNOWLEDGE 



b) HAVE 
USED 



a) ARE 
EFFECTIVE 



d) NOT 
EFFECTIVE 



YES 



NO 



NEVER HEARD OF IT 



D0H*T KNOW 



19, Is your company a member of the area Private industry Council (PlC)7 



YES 



NO 



HPT EH HE. 'si: 0 OF IT 



DON' KNOW 
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20, 



21, 



23 , 



24, 



25. 



26. 



p a ^;! U^ ^ Dm ! a ^ ly /^ n ^ 4ftVfliVmd ln any Erainin i programs inifciared under the Job Training 
Fartnersnip Act (JTPA) programs? - * s 

YES NO N EVER HEARD OF IT D ON*! KNOW 

Using Che following scale, please race the following training activities as Co their 
trtectiviniii based on your company's experience. 

1* D0N»T KNOW 

2 , POOR 

3 , ADEQUATE 

4, EFFECTIVE 

5* VERY EFFECTIVE 

TRAINING ACTIVITIES THROUGH JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT (JTPA) 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



^GOVERNMENT FUNDING OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING OF NEW EMPLOYEES 
_C^SJNITY COLLEGE TRAINING (OTHER THAN THROUGH JTPA) 
^TRAINING UNDER FORMER CETA ACTIVITIES 
^PRIVATE TRAINING SCHOOLS 

^TRAINING PROVIDED BY YOUR OWN COffiANY FOR CURRENT MPLQYEES 
JOTHER ( PLEASE SPECIFY ) 



Do you feel there is a need for expanded public sector training activities? 
. ? 1S NO M AYBE D ON'T KNOW 

anfShv" an7, ° f tra±nlng aCtlvlCies 1±sCed in question 22 would you like to see expanded 



^f^f C ^/™iS WinS ir5UpS d ° 7QU fallli ^ benefit from expanded public sector trainini 

aetiviEieir? (CKECK ALL APPLICABLE CATEGORIES) * trainini 

C URRENT aCPLOYEES OF YOUR COOTANY 
HEW EMPLOYEES OF YOUR COMPANY 

LAID OFF ffiPLOYEES FROM YOUR OWN COMPANY 
__LAID OFF MLOYEES FROM OTHER COMPANIES (RELATED INDUSTRY) 



_ & LAID OFF EMPLOYEES FROM OTHER COMPANIES (UNRELATED INDUSTRY) 

D ISADVANTAGED POPULATIONS 
YOUTH 

What would you rtcomend to other employers about using the Maryland State Employsmnt Service? 

REGOfrMED WITHOUT RESERVATION 

R ECOMMEND 
RECG*3ffifD WITH RESERVATION 



WOULD HOT RECOMMEND 



Please explain your choice ; 
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27, Do you have any additional eoaraentg or suggestions concerning things that ean be done Co improve 
ehe services thae the Maryland Staee Employment Service provides to employers and job seekers? 



28, How would you rase the business climaCe in the State of Maryland? (Circle tee) 

EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR DON'T KNOW 

29, Do you have any additional comments concerning things that the Department of Employment and Train 
might do to improve the business olimate in the State of Maryland? 



30. Do you have any additional comments concerning things that the State of Maryland might do to 
improve the business climate in this state? 



Thank you for your assistance. The following information ±m optional. 
Title or Position of person answering the questionnaire % 



Name of Company 
Company Address 



Please Return to: 



Br, Allen Roaenhaus 
WPAR 

University of Maryland Baltimore County 
Catonsviile, MD 21228 



Please check here if you wish a copy of the final report, 
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CLIENT IDENTIFICATION NO- 



TIME BEGUN i DATF 



1* How did you hear about 'Lnm Staee Employment Service or the Job Service? 
Was it from (may say "yes" to more than 1 choice) i 
1* friends 

2* unemployment insurance personnel 

3* family membe rs 

4 S employer 

5* knew about it 

6. advertisements 

7* didn't know 



2, Why did you register with the Job Service? Was it because (REM) CHOICES) 

1, it was required by unemployment insurance personnel 

2. it was recommended by someone 
3* it was free 

U. you wanted to use a special program of the Job Service such as 
counseling, veterans placement, or testing 

* 

5* your wife or husband told you to go there 
6* it was recommended by your last employer 
7. other (specify) 
''6m don't know/can't remember 

been unemployed before you registered with the Job Service 

6, 3*4 months 

7, 4-6 months 

8, over 6 months 

9, don't toow/not sure 
10, don't remember 



3» How long had you 
1. 1-2 weeks 
2* 3-*4 weeks 

3, 5-6 weeks 

4, S*S weeks 

5, over S weeks 
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4* Did yeu register before your unemployment insurance benefits ran out ? 
1* yes 

2. no 

3 . don f t knew 

4* not applicable 



5. How long have you been registered with the Job Service? 

1 * 2-4 weeks 

2. 4-6 weeks 

3. 6-8 weeks 

4, 2-4 months 

5, 4-6 months 

6* over 6 months 

7. don't know/not sure 



We are interested in how you were treated at the Job Service office you went 
to, and the way you were able to make use of the services of the Employment 
office * 

7* Were you seen promptly when you went to the Job Service office? 

1. yes (IF YES : GO TO #9 ) 

2. no (IF mil CONTINUE) 

3. don't remember 

8* How long did yeu have to wait? 
1. 20-30 minutes 
2* 30-60 minutes 

3. 1-2 hours 

4. over 2 hours 

5 . don f t remember 
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9, Were there a lot of people waiting to see interviewers at the Job Service 
office when you went? 
1* yes 
2. no 

3* don't remember 

10* About how usi.ny would you say there were^at least the first time? 

»■ 

11* How often did you go to the Job Service office in the last 9 months? 

1. once 5* not sure /don f t remember 

2, twice 

3* 3^4 times 

4, 5 or more times 



12* If you didn't go in again after the first time ¥ did you call the office 
to ask about jobs after you had registered? 

1* yes (IF YES: CONTINUE) 3 . don't remember 

2« no (IF NO: GO TO #14) 

13* About how often do you remember calling? 

1 * once (IF ANSWER TO 13 IS "ONCE" OR "TWICE" THEN CONTINUE) 

2. twice 

. 2* 3-4 times mSNER TO 13 IS OTHER THAN "J" OR ,f 2U THEN GO TO 15) 

4. over 4 times 

5* don't know 

6, not applicable (GO TO IS) 

7, no answer f 00 ^° 15) 
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14* Why didn't: you go in again or call again? 



15. Ware you given referrals by the Job Service to go for interviews or to 
com to the Job Service office for interviews? (fill cut applications) 
!• ?m (IF YES CONTINUE) 

2* no fir NO: SKIP TO ft 21 ) 

16. How many times did the Job Service send you on interviews during the last year? 
1* once 6* Don't remember 

Z * £wice 7. skip 

3. 3-4 times 

4, 5^6 times 

5* over 6 times 

17, Were these interviews for jobs you would have liked to have had? Explain, 
^ " 3* don't remember 

2 - no 4. skip 

* 

IS. Were these interviews for jobs which seemed appropriate for you? Explain, 

^ M 3, don T t remember 

2 * no ^ 

4, skip 

19, How many of these interview referrals did you actually go to 9 

(IF ANSWER IS DON'T KNOW USE THE t 99) ' — J — ^ 



20. How Tnany of these interviews were held at the Job Service office itself 
(IF THE ANSWER IS DON'T KNOW USE THE #99) itself 
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21. What type Of job win you looking for when you registered with the Job Service? 



I am going to read a list of job types. Tell ffie which of these it is, (READ TITLE) 

1. professional, technical* managerial 8* machine trades 

2. clerical 9, benehwork 
3* sales 10, structural 

4. domestic 11* motor, frei^ r transportation 

5. other service worker 12. package, m«erials handler 

6. farm* forestry, fishery 13. other (specify if can) 

7. processing 1£. any 

22. Was the job you were looking for the same type as the job you had before 
you became unemployed? 

1. yes (IF YES: GO TO # 26 ) 
2* no (IF NO; CONTINUE J 

3. both (CLIFNT COULD WANT BOTH NEW TYPE OR OLD TYPE JOB - CONTINUE) 

23. What was the last job you had before coming to the Job Service? (READ LIST FROM #21) 



24. Why did you register for a different type of j©b? = 



25* Had you had any specific training that will help you perform this different 

job? 

1. yes (ROEHBER TWINING PROGRAM QUESTIONS AT END OF QUESTIONNAIRE) 

2. no 

26, Did you register for any types of jobs in addition to the one you had had 
before, or "other than your first choiee? 

1. yes (IF VIS GO TO #2? and #28) 

2, no (IF NO: GO TO #29) 
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-6- 

Vhat were your other job choices? (READ LIST FROM, #21) 



28, Had you had any training in any of these ether job types? 

2* yes (IF YIS t GO TO # AND THEN RETURN TO #29) 

2, no 



29* When you talked with an interviewer at the Job Service office, what kinds 
of jobs did the Service have to offer to you? Did they sees to be: 



1* 


mostly 


professional and managerial 


8. 


mostly machine trades 




mostly 


clerical 


9. 


mostly benchwork 


3, 


mostly 


sales 


10, 


mostly structural worker 


4, 


mostly 


domestic 


11. 


mostly motor, freight, transportation 


5* 


mostly 


service worker 


12, 


mostly package % materials handler 


6. 


mostly 


farm, forestry or fishery 


13, 


mostly other types (specify if can) 


7. 


mostly 


processing 


14, 


shown only what I asked for 



30, What were the salaries like for the jobs that the Service had or offered to you? 
Were they t 

1. minimum wage jobs (3.65/hr) 5* don't know 
2* around 34 to 35 /hour varied 

3, around 36 to §S/hour 7, not applicable/no jobs offered 

4, more than SS/hour 

31. Was this wage* (USE AIOVI ANSVFR IN BLANK) acceptable to you? 
1* yes 

2, no 
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32* Why do you think that employers list jobs with the Job Service: 
(IF THE RESPONSE IS'^N'T KNOW" WEN ASK: ) 

Do you think that employers list jobi with the Job Service 

1* Only when they are minimum wage lobs 

2* Only when they must because of the law 

3* Only when they can f t fine' anybody any ©ther way 

4, Only when the company doesn't have a personnel office 

5p Only when the company has a non-union job to offer 

6, Only when it is a low levels entry job 

7* Other (specify) 

33* How do you think that the Job Service eould get employers to list more 
jobs with the Job Service? (open ended response)^__ 



34, Did your former employer use the Job Service, to list openings at the company? 
l«r yes 

2. no 

3- den*t know 

35. Did the people at the Job Service office tell you about other services that 
%hey had to help you locate a job? I am going to read you a list of 
different services that the Job Service has and I want you to tell me if 
they were mentioned to you. 
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1* vocational counseling 

2, vocational testinp 

3, training programs * 
Job Finders Club 

5. job location assistance 

6, relocation assistance 
vetifasi program 

8, National Job Bank/interstate 



9. job service listings (microfiche) 
10, employer recruitment davs 



( IT YT.S TO -C" THEN ASK (Wm. AROOT TRA INING W ax fnd of HUES TI ONNAIRE ) 



ter 



f« Pla Cenent? x wil: r , ad yeu . of fche ssrvices thac ^ 

and if you used it, was i E a h.Jofui s.rvic, to you. 

USFD DID NOT USE EFFECTIVF 

1* vocational counseling 
2. vocational testing 
3* training programs 

Job Finders njnfc 
1* job location assistance 
6 - relocation assistance 
7* veterans programs 

8* National Job Bank /interstate _ 

Job Service listings/microfiche 
10. employer recruitment days 
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37. I would lik . co read you a ef pKsonai characttriacics chac cm fc 

— to d es „ lbe , wuld Xlfea ce ^ if ^ ^ ^ 

*th « ehe Job s , rvlce offlce dw oy ^ ^ s characterisciea 
1. friendly nIT) DID NOT 



2* angry 
3* helpful 
4* Mid 

5p interested in you 
bored 

7* able to answer questions 
8. veil -mannered 



38. Did th. people you talked wlth app „ r Cfl fee whac yflu wouid Mn ^ 
"content professional", 5om#one wh0 knew Ws jflb Md ^ weu? 



1 * yes 

2* no 

3 r some yei s some no 

4* no opinion 



39. How w ould you ra£e the Job Swlce ^ iM aMiifv ^ ^ a ^ 
CON A SCALE FROM 1 TO 5 WITH J AS HIGH ABILITY) 

^ n « f — -> *- »b S ervlc „ how llkelv did 

you think it was that they would help you find . job? 



3 2 



1 

Very s °rc of 

not at all sure probably v «rv 

O- opinion unlikely unlike'v 
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41, Would you refer someone with your employment background, or with your 
kind of education and skills to the Job Service? 

1* yes 
2, no 

3* with reservations 

42. Are you now employed? 

1. yes (IF YES : CONTINUE) 

2, no (IF NO* SKIP TO #61 ) 

(EMPLOYED SECTION) 

43* How long have you worked at this job? 



45. What kind of business or industry is this employer involved in? (I mean, 
what do they make or do there) - — 



44* Where do veu work? 



(name of employer) 



agriculture* forestry, fishing 



retail trade 



mining 



§, finance* insurance, r^al estate 



3. 



construction 



services 



manufacturing 



10, government/public administration 



transportation, communications, utilities 



6, 



wholesale trade 



46, What kind of work do you do there? 



(CLASSIFY ACCORDING TO CATEGORI F,S LISTED IN #21) 



47, How many hours do you work there normally? 



Is this per week, month? 




-11* 



48* What type of work did you d© in your last job? 

(COM AS IN QUESTION 21-A5K FOR CLARIFICATION OF NOT SOTE) 

49, Whs was your previous employer? 



50. How amy hours did y©u work normally then? , p er day /week/month (CIRCLE) 

51. What was your rate of pay? p er hour/day /week/biweekly (CIRCLE) 

52* Did you belong to a union then? 
1* yes 
2* n© 

53, Did you locate your present job through the Job Service? 
1 * yes 

2* no 

54, How long would you say you had been listed with the Job Service before 
you found a job? __ 

55 , When you first registered with the Job Service, were you willing toi 

YES NO 

1. relocate your hoise 

2. enter a training program 

3. work part^ttinie 

4. join a job find club 

5. take a different type of job 
6* take ©n*the*job training 

7 . take a cut in pay 

8, take any available job 
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J6, Did yau, in £,. t , 

t»Ct, in oru.-r to take eh. j 

1. relocate your home 

2. enter . cr,± n ± nF pTOfcm 

3. work part-time 

4 - Joln « Job find club 

5- take • different type 0 f job 
6. take on-the-job training 

7 ' tak « * cut in pay 

8- take any available job 



57. If you were to find 



ob you aov have 
YES 



Job Service , Mln , my „ ^ ^ 
1 - yes 



58- Is £he Job Service ^ « 

emci an effective source of 4 rt v 
* suurce of job pesslbi 11 timm ? 

i- y€s 



2, 



no 



59- Are there other sources you know about for fmm 

- tor finding new lobs? 

1* yes 



2. 



no 



•0- What are these other pl acfiS f „ M 

Peaces for finding new j 



obs? 



(SKIP TO 9 J. TO C0NTIMU1) 
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(KOT WFLQYED SECTION) 
61* Who was your previous employer? 

62, What kind of business or industry was this employer involved in? (I mean 
what do they make or do there?) 

1, agriculture* forestry, fishing 7* retail trade 

2* mining ~ 8, finance, insurance, real estate 

3* construction 9* services 

4, manufacturing 10, government /public utilities 

5* transportation, eommunl cat ions f utilities 
6. wholesale trade 

63* What kind of work did you do there 7 



(GOBI AS IN QUESTION 21— ASK FOR CLARIFICATION IF NOT SURE) 



64, 



How many hours did you work normally? 



per week/month (CIRCLE) 



65* 



What was your rate of pay? 



per hour /day/week/biweekly (CIRCLE) 



66* 



Did you belong to a union? 



yes 



no 



67,. 



How long have you been registered with the Job Service? 
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€8* When you firsc registered t^k e « 

^ • - nth Joh i^rviee, were you willing Co 

YES NO 

1, rilecati your home 

2, enter a training program 

3, work part-time 

join a job find club 
5* take a different type of job 
6. take on-the-job training 
7- take a out in pay 
6* take any available job 



69. Since you are still unemployed at this CiM , are you now willing to 

TES H0 NOT SURE NOT APPLICABI 

1* relocate your home 

2, enter a training program ~ 

3. work part-time ~~ ~ 
join a job find club 

5/ take a different type of job — 
6, take on-the-job training — 
7- take a cut in pay 
S* take any available job 



70. *ven though you have not found work will . 

work, will y 0 u continue to use the Job 
Service to help you locate a job? 

I* yes 



2. no 



n. at. eh « e 8th . r , eweM you know ef te ^ ^ 

!■ yes 



2* 



no 
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72, Are these sources more effective than the Job Service? Why or why net? 

1 * ye s _,„ — — — _____ 

2* no . _ — — - — — 

73* Many times individuals have difficulty locating a job when they become unemployed, 
I is going to read you a list of possible reasons why you might have had 
problems locating a job. Tell me which of these (and it can be more than one) 
you felt created barriers to your becoming reemployed. 

1, transportation difficulties 

2, lack of training 
3* lack of education 

4, too much experience and time on the job 

5, former wages too high for new job 

6* expected to be called back from layoff 

7, lacked knowledge of skills needed for new job 

a, lacked knowledge of how to go about finding a new job—resume writing* 

interview techniques, etc, 
9* age 

10, sex 

11. race 

12* appearance 
13 f the economy 

14, politics (office politics, union politics* etc) 
15* none of these 
16, other (specify) 

74, What have you liked about using the Job Service? (OPEN ENDED RESPONSE; 
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73, What have you disliked about using the Job Service? (OPEN ENDED RESPONSE) 



I HAVE JUST A FEW MORE QUESTIONS I WOULD LIKE TO ASK YOU, THESE QUESTIONS 
WILL HELP US TO USE YOUR ANSWERS MOST EFFECTIVELY IN DECIDING WHAT THE 
JOB SERVICE IS ALL AlOUT* 
76* In what year were you bom? 

77. Are you currently: 

1. Married 

2. Widowed 
3* Divorced 
4* Separated 

S* Never Harried 



78. 



Is your marital status different from what it was when you first became employed? 

1. yes 

2. no 



79. How many persons altogether live in your house, related to you or not? 

Be sure " include any persons who usually live here, but are away 
temporarily. Do not include college students away at collage, persons 
stationed away in the Armed Forces, or in institutions. Do include yourself, 

80. Are you a veteran? 

1. yes (IF YES; ASK KOREAN WAR? OR VIETNAM ERA?) 

2. no 
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81. What was the highest grade in school that you finished? 
1. 0-3 th grade 
2* 9-llth grade 
3. High School graduate 
4* 1-3 years of college 
5* Collage graduate or more 

82* Do you own your own home" 

1. yes (IF YES l CONTINUE) 

2, no (IF NO: SKIP TO # 85 ) 

83* How long have you lived in this home ? 

84* What is your monthly mortgage payment? 
(SKIP TO # %g ) 

85* Are you currently renting 
1. an apartment? 
2* a house? 

86* Do you live with 

1, auother family? 

2. another member of your immediate family? 

3* some other family member (e*g* aunt* cousin)? Who?_ 
4* a friend or friends? 

5, your imiediate family ( spouse and children) 
87* How long have you been renting? 
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86. Did you have a house which you had to sell when you became unemployed? 
1* yes 
2, no 

89, I am going to read you a list of programs which often help people who need 
assistance of various kinds. Please tell me whether you have used any 
of these during the past year? 

YES NO 

1* food from a food bank 

2* food stamps 

3* fuel assistance _ 

4, emergency shelter 

5, Medicaid 

6 „ Welfare _ ^ ^_ 

7* Aid to Families with Dependent Children 

8 . unemployment insurance benefits (checks) 

9* other (specify _ 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR PARTICIPATION IN OUR STUDY * THE ANSWERS YOU HAVE 
GIVEN WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL AND WILL IE USED IN RESEARCH ONLY, AGAIN , THANK 
YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND ASSISTANCE* 
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*****A£K ONLY IF HEWERS TO QUESTIONS IS YES****** 

YOU MENTIONED EARLIER THAT YOU HAD PARTICIPATED IN A TRAINING PROGRAM * 



90. What was Che nine of the training program that you took? 



91. Where was the program located? 

(IF GET A DON'T iO?GW RESPONSE USE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING PROMPTS ) 

e*g* special school t on the job training program, community college program 

92* What job did the program train you for? In other words, what program were 
you enrolled in ? ^ 



93, Were you paid during training? 

1. yes (IF YES: HOW HUGH? /week) 

2* no 



94 s Were you continuing to receive unemployment benefits while you were in 
training? 

1; yes (IF YES- DID THESE BENEFITS INCLUDE EXTENDED BENEFITS OR FEDERAL 
SUPPLEMENTARY FUNDS? ) 

2, no 



95* How long were you unemployed before you began a training program? 

1. 1-2 weeks 5, 2-3 months 

2. 3-4 weeks 6. 4-6 months 

3» 5*6 weeks 7, over 6 months 

4- 6-8 weeks 



96* After you were accepted for training, did you have to wait to begin the 
program? 

1* y« (IF YES - HOW LON G j 



2* so 
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97. Had you heard about the training program from any other source than the 
Job Service? 

1, yes (IF YES i CONTINUE) 

2* no (IF NO * RETURN TO QUESTIONNAIRE) 

98 % Was that source 

1* a friend 

2* an employer 

3^ another family isemher 

4* knew of It 

5* a eo^worker 

6. don't remember 

7^ not applicable 
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Table A 

Frequency Distribution of Primary Company Type 



Company Type g % 



{missing = 4) 



Manufacturing 23 12 , 6 

Wholesale-Retail 42 23.1 

Construction 15 3,3 

Services 53 29*1 

Government ig g B g 

Other 33 1Qml 



Table B 

Frequency Distribution of Approximate 
Workforce Size 



Category N %_ 

Small^ less than 50 108 59,3 

Moderate. 50 to 500 46 25,3 

Large, over 500 28 15,4 



Table G 

Distribution of Type of Industry as Determined 
By the Size of the Workforce 



TYPE 


Small 


SIZE 
Moderate 


Large 


Manufacturing 


10 


8 


5 


Wholesale-Retail 


31 


8 


3 


Construction 


6 


6 


3 


Services 


33 


11 


8 


Government 


7 


5 


4 


All Others 


19 


8 


5 



Table D 

Distribution of Response to Question of Company 
Involvement in Job Training Under JTPA Programs 
By Primary Industry Type 



TYPE 


YES 


NO 


NEVER 
HEARD 


DON'T 
KNOW 


Manufacturing 


5 


12 


3 


3 


Wholesale-Retail 


6 


21 


6 


5 


Construction 


0 


7 


3 


2 


Services 


4 


30 


8 


7 


Government 


2 


7 


1 


2 


All others 


2 


17 


5 


4 



N = 165 
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Table E 

Distribution of Response to Question of Company 
Membership in the PIC as Determined 





by Use 


of Job 


Service* 




USED JS 


YES 


NO 


NEVER 
HEARD 


DON'T 
KNOW 


YES 


12 


26 


17 


9 


NO 


3 


43 


31 


12 


DON'T KNOW 


1 


2 


1 


4 



*p<-01 



Table F 

Distribution of Response to Question of Company 
Involvement in Job Training Under JTPA Programs 
as Determined by Use of Job Service* 



NEVER DON 1 T 

USED JS YES NO HEARD KNOW 

YES 17 12 9 9 

NO 6 64 16 10 

DON'T KNOW 0 3 1 4 

*p<*01 
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Table 6 

Distribution of Response to Question of Company 
Membership in a JSEC Committee as Determined 





by Use 


of the 


Job Service* 




USED JS 


YES 


NO 


NEVER 
HEARD 


DON'T 
KNOW 


YES 


13 


18 


22 


11 


NO 


2 


37 


39 


12 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


2 


2 


4 



* p<.001 



Table H 

Distribution of Response to Questiion of Separation of 
Job Service Offices from UI Offices as Determined 
by Use of the Job Service* 



DON'T 

USED JS YES NQ KNOW 



YES 17 14 32 

NO 17 7 60 



* p<.001 
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Table I 



Distribution of Response to Question About Change in Number 
of Employees Antioipated Next Year as Determined 
by Primary Industry Type 



DON'T 

TYPE YES NO KNOW 



Manufacturing 


5 


14 


4 


Wholesale-Retail 


9 


26 


7 


Construction 


5 


7 


2 


Services 


8 


34 


11 


Government 


4 


11 


1 


All Others 


7 


23 


3 



Table J 

Distribution of Response to Question About 
Use of *che Job Service as Determined 
by Primary Industry Type 



TYPE 


YES 


NO 


DON'T 
KNOW 


Manufacturing 


14 


8 


1 


wholesale-Retail 


12 


30 


0 


Construction 


5 


8 


2 


Services 


18 


34 


1 


Government 


3 


11 


2 


All others 


12 


19 


2 
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Table K 



Distribution of Response to Ef fiotivensii Rating of 
the Job Service as Determined by the Approximate 
Size of the Workforce* 



RATING 

VERY ~ DON 1 T 

SIZE EFFECTIVE EFFECTIVE ADEQUATE INADEQUATE KNOW 

Small , 

less than 50 1 9 15 4 57 

Moderate , 

50 to 500 1 9 12 1 17 

Large 9 

over 500 2 9 5 4 5 



* p<.001 



Table L 



Distribution of Response to Effectiveness Rating of the Job 
Service as Determined by Us a of Job Service by Employers* 



RATIN G 



USED JS 


VERY 
EFFECTIVE 


EFFECTIVE 


ADEQUATE 


INADEQUATE 


DON'T 
KNOW 


YES 


4 


19 


22 


7 


13 


NO 


0 


7 


11 


1 


62 


DON'T KNOW 


0 


1 


0 


1 


6 



*p<,001 
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